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A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BARTON, A.M. (1754-1817)* 


By Mitton RuBINCAM 
Washington, D. C. 


HE Barton family of Pennsylvania has contributed several 

men who are outstanding in the history of the Keystone State 
about whom much has been published.’ Indeed, members of the line 
have attained such brilliance in their respective fields of activity 
that one may suppose no important Barton has been overlooked 
by the biographers. But this is by no means the case. William Bar- 
ton, elder brother of the more famous Dr. Benjamin Smith Bar- 
ton, seems to have been neglected generally. No adequate biography 
of him has been published thus far.? Yet his story is perhaps more 
interesting than that of his brother; not more significant, for Dr. 
B. S. Barton made important contributions to our knowledge of 
medicine and botany. Of the two, William was the more self- 
effacing. As a scholar and philosopher, he was of a contemplative 


*A lecture delivered before the Pennsylvania Historical Junto, Washing- 
ton, D. C., September 24, 1943. The author holds the position of Editor of 
the Junto’s publication. 

1See, for instance, in the Dictionary of American Bioyraphy the articles 
and references cited on Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton, Dr. William P. C. 
Barton, Dr. John Rhea Barton, and Hon. Thomas Pennant Barton. A branch 
of the family settled in Virginia, producing, among others, Hon. Richard 
Walker Barton, member of Congress from Virginia; and Hon. Robert 
Thomas Barton (see Dict. Am. Biog.). Others worthy of notice are Wil- 
liam Barton’s brother, Matthias, member of the Pennsylvania Legislature ; 
and Judge George Washington Barton, of Pennsylvania and California. 

? A brief biography of William Barton was published by Alexander Harris, 
A Biographical History of Lancaster County (1872), pp. 38-39. 
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turn of mind. His public offices were few and of minor impor- 
tance. He was the friend of many of the national leaders of his 
day. He possessed all of the culture and refinement that made up 
the 18th century gentleman. He will ever be remembered as the 
biographer of his illustrious uncle, David Rittenhouse, the astron- 
omer-statesman ; few people know that he was one of the designers 
of the Seal of the United States that now graces our dollar bills, 
or that he projected a monumental dictionary of American biog- 
raphy that, had he lived to carry out his plans, would have been 
a notable predecessor of all later encyclopedias of similar scope. 

William Barton was born in Philadelphia April 11, 1754.° He 
was the eldest of nine children of Rev. Thomas Barton, of Car- 
rickmacross, county Monaghan, Ireland, a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, who came to America as a young man and in 
1751 opened a school near Norriton, in present Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania. William's mother, Esther Rittenhouse, was 
a sister of the astronomer and daughter of Matthias Rittenhouse 
by his wife, Elizabeth Williams, daughter of a Welsh colonist, 
Evan Williams. Mrs. Barton was a granddaughter of Nicholas 
Rittenhouse, a paper-manufacturer and Mennonite clergyman, by 
his wife, Wilhelmina de Wees, from Leeuwarden, The Nether- 
lands, and great-granddaughter of William Rittenhouse (Wilhelm 
Rittinghausen), from Miilheim-an-der-Ruhr, duchy of Berg, Ger- 
many, and Amsterdam, Holland, who became the first American 
paper-manufacturer in 1690 and subsequently the first minister and 
bishop of the American Mennonite Church. William Barton’s im- 
mediate ancestry was thus composed of sturdy Irish, German, 
Dutch, and Welsh families. 

In 1754, the year of his eldest son’s birth, Thomas Barton went 
to England and was ordained a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land. In 1755 he returned to America as a missionary for the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and in 
due time assumed charge of the churches at Pequea and Caernar- 
von, in Lancaster County, and St. James’s Church, in the city of 
Lancaster.* 


® Barton pedigree in the College of Arms, London (MS.J.P.90; Sir Isaac 
Heard’s American Pedigrees), published by Milton Rubincam in the Na- 
tional Genealogical Society Quarterly for March 1942. 

‘William Barton, Memoirs of the Life of David Rittenhouse, LL.D., F.R.S. 
(1813), pp. 100, 111-112. 
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William’s early years were passed in the turmoil of the French 
and Indian War, in which his father saw active service in His 
Majesty’s forces, serving from 1755 to 1758 as a chaplain with 
the rank of captain.’ His letters in the Pennsylvania Archives, \st 
and 5th series, and the Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council 
graphically describe the perils that beset him in his campaigns. 

The years following the war were trying ones for the Bartons. 
Sickness and straitened circumstances laid them low. Rev. Mr. 
Barton wrote on October 31, 1766, to his intimate friend, Major 
General Sir William Johnson, the famous Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, that “since I had the honour of writing you last, I was 
so unfortunate as to lose my second Son® in the Smallpox ; which, 
with the long & dangerous illness of Mrs. Barton, have for some 
time depriv’d me of the Pleasure of addressing a Letter to you.””* 

About this time Sir William Johnson sent one of his illegitimate 
sons, William, who was part Indian, to the Barton home to be 
instructed by the minister. In a letter dated December 2, 1767, Mr. 
Barton wrote to General Johnson a favorable report of his off- 
spring’s progress, and added: 


Upon his first coming to Lancaster, he challenged almost 
every Person he met with; & box’d half the Young Dutch 
Men in Town. Had he lived at Rome in her Days of 
Glory, when Wrestling & Boxing were brought upon the 
Theatre as publick Diversions, he would have been deem’d 
an Athletick Champion, & entitled to the prize at every 
Exhibition ; But in these Days of Degeneracy, when these 
once glorious Exercises claim no Honours or Rewards, 
& are attended with Nothing besides black Eyes & 
Broken shins, I have prevail’d upon him to lay them 
aside, So that he is now as peaceable a Lad as any in the 
Place. My Children are all exceedingly fond of him, & 
my eldest Son,* who is a good Scholar, is constantly in- 
structing him at Night.® 


5 Pennsylvania Archives, 5th ser., vol. I, pp. 31, 132, 177. 

* David Cradock Barton. A later son was named David Rittenhouse Barton. 

* Original in the Sir William Johnson Papers, MSS. Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. Sir William replied in Dec. 1766: “I am 
heartily Sorry for the melancholy occasion which deprived me of hearing 
from you. It will be needless for me to recommend a Philosophical resigna- 
tion to such a Loss, I hope your attention to MTs Barton has diverted it, 
and that she is now recovered.” 

® William Barton, the subject of this article. 

®Sir William Johnson Papers, Library of Congress. 
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Unfortunately, this tranquillity did not long prevail. Early in 
the year 1768 a fellow named Stump murdered several Indians 
(in present Snyder County, central Pennsylvania), an event which, 
together with the rescue of the murderer by the colonists, oc- 
casioned so much turbulence and disorder that the lad’s Indian 
nature asserted itself. He became restless and discontented, begged 
for permission to return home, and, after rejecting all of Mr. 
Barton’s persuasions and remonstrances, left Lancaster and re- 
joined his father at Johnson Hall in the province of New York.'° 


Mrs. Barton died on June 18, 1774,"' and the following year 
her son William went to England, perhaps to complete his legal 
training, for he had decided to embrace the profession of a 
counsellor-at-law. The Public Record Office, in London, possesses 
an extract from a letter he wrote from Bristol, October 10, 1775, 
to his father, Rev. Thomas Barton, then in Philadelphia. As the 
document in question is clearly labelled “Extract,’!* the inference 
is that his letter was intercepted by the British authorities, his 
political comments copied, and the letter then forwarded to 
America. As the Revolutionary War had just commenced, this 
document is important as reflecting public opinion in the Mother 
Country at that time: 


Since my arrival here, [he wrote] I have taken a good 
deal of pains to discover the sentiments of the People here, 
with regard to the Contest subsisting between Grt. Britain 
& the Colonies, I am sorry to find that we seem to have 
few friends. They say the Ministry are determined to 
reduce the Inhabitants of New England to Obedience, & 
such of the other Colonies as continue to resist them. . . . 
That if Matters are not soon accomodated Virginia & 
South Carolina, with the New-England Provinces, are 
to be made Examples of, & that great Numbers of Troops 
will be sent to America for that Purpose. . . . That the 
Non-importation & Non-exportation, are so far from 
distressing the trading People of this Country, that Com- 
merce was never in a more flourishing condition here, than 


® Rev. Thomas Barton to Sir William Johnson, March 25, 1768 (Johnson 
Papers). 

* Daniel Kolb Cassel, A Genea-Biographical History of the Rittenhouse 
Family (1893), pp. 215-217. 

“A photostatic copy of this document has been furnished the writer by 
the Public Record Office. 
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at present. ... They profess themselves extremely desir- 
ous that a Reconciliation should take place: but say, 
that it cannot be effected, unless the Congress be dis- 
solved, & the several Assemblies either petition, or make 
some kind of Propositions. . . . They declare that Gov- 
ernmt. has no Designs inimical to the Liberties of the 
Americans ; but that it wishes, they would put it in their 
Power to reconcile both Countries once more. . . . They 
wish the several Assemblies had accepted the Terms con- 
tained in Lord North’s Motion in the House of Com- 
mons, with this Difference, that, instead of the Parlia- 
ment liquidating the Sum to be paid by every Province, 
from Year to Year, each Province had granted a certain 
Quota for one Year, and for the subsequent Years, to 
enlarge, or diminish it, in such a Manner, as would best 
suit the situation & Circumstances of the People, & as 
the Exigencies of the State might require ; & that Requisi- 
tions might be occasionally made as heretofore. . . . This, 
I say, they wish had been done, as they imagine it would 
at least have paved the Way for an Accomodation. All 
this is the Language of the People here. . . . I make no 
Comment opon it. The Parliament will meet very soon, 
when I hope something will be done towards healing the 
Wound; tho’ indeed there is only room left to hope it, 
unless our Assemblies will make some advance. 


When in London in 1778 young Barton became acquainted with 
Isaac Heard, an official of the College of Arms, who later received 
the honor of knighthood. Heard, whose wife was a Massachusetts 
girl, was interested in constructing pedigrees of American fam- 
ilies.1* At his suggestion, Barton registered with the College of 
Arms the pedigree of his family, the Bartons of Carrickmacross, 
county Monaghan. 

In 1778 Barton went from England to the Continent. While in 
Holland, remembering that his mother was descended from a 
family that had resided for a time in Amsterdam, he visited that 
famous city and called upon a gentleman named Adrian Ritting- 
huysen, aged 85, who he learned was a son of Bishop William 
Rittenhouse’s brother, Nicholaas Rittinghuysen, alderman of Rosen- 
daal, Gelderland, and a first cousin, therefore, of Barton’s great- 


#% Anthony R. Wagner, Portcullis Pursuivant, College of Arms, “An 
Eighteenth Century King of Arms’ Collection of American Pedigrees,” The 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Jan. 1941, pp. 23-26. 
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grandfather, Nicholas Rittenhouse.’* Barton himself has left us 
an interesting account of his visit with this venerable Dutch 
representative of his mother’s family.'® 

Early in 1779 William returned to America, and immediately 
went to Lancaster, where he received a letter from his distinguished 
uncle, David Rittenhouse, who wrote: “I most sincerely con- 
gratulate you on your safe arrival, and impatiently expect the 
pleasure of seeing you here. I received yours from Baltimore, ten 
days after the date, and immediately wrote to your father, sup- 
posing him to be still at New-York; though we cannot be certain 
as to that matter.”° 

Young Barton found conditions at home sadly changed. His 
father had always been a loyal subject of the King, and the break- 
ing out of war between Great Britain and her American colonies 
was a matter of deep concern to the minister. His situation at 
Lancaster became untenable, and he retired to New York, then 
held by the British, with the best wishes and kindest sentiments of 
his parishioners.** “I am just informed that my son has returned 
to his native country,” Rev. Mr. Barton wrote to John De Hart, 
of Elizabethtown, N. J., January 30, 1779, “after an absence of 
between three and four years. How melancholy and distressing 
is my situation! separated from eight children, and three congrega- 
tions, to whom I was bound by duty, gratitude, and every tie of 
affection.”!® 

Barton made several attempts, with his brother-in-law, Paul 
Zantzinger,’® to visit his father in New York, but at different 
times he was permitted by General Washington to go as far as 
Elizabethtown, where he was met by his father and step-mother.”° 


* Calvin Kephart, “Rittenhouse Genealogy Debunked,” Nat. Geneal. Soc. 
Quarterly, Dec. 1938, pp. 107-108; Milton Rubincan, “David Rittenhouse, 
LL.D., F.R.S.: A Study from Contemporary Sources,” Bulletin Hist. Soc. 
of Montgomery Co., Oct. 1939, pp. 11-12. 

*%In his Memoirs of Rittenhouse. 

* Barton, Memoirs of Rittenhouse, pp. 278-280. 

7 A pass was issued to Rev. Thomas Barton and his second wife, Sarah 
de Normandie, to go to New York, Sept. 17, 1778 (Minutes Supreme Exec. 
Council, vol. XI, p. 579). 

4 Barton, op. cit., pp. 279-280, note 52. 

” Paul Zantzinger, a merchant who made clothing for the Revolutionary 
War soldiers, held several public offices in Lancaster, namely: Assistant, 
1773-77; Chief Burgess, 1780, 1791-94; and Burgess, 1790 (Franklin Ellis 
and Samuel Evans, History of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 1883, pp. 
369, 373-375). His ‘wife was Esther Barton 

*® Mins. Sup. Exec. Council, vol. XII, pp. " 256, 312-313, 317, 339, 357. 
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Vice-President George Bryan, of the Supreme Executive Council, 
distrusted Zantzinger’s motives, but he expressed the opinion that 
“Young Mr. Barton is a much clearer character with us, than 
his Brother-in-Law,” and that, having just returned from Eng- 
land, “he has been weaned of all attachment to that corrupted 
Country, & brought to see the happiness & independence of North 
America in their proper light & connection.”’** 

Reverend Thomas Barton died'in New York on May 25, 1780, 
and was laid to rest in the chancel of St. George’s Chapel, in that 
city.** In his will, dated February 14, 1780, he named as executors 
his wife Sarah, his son William, and his brothers-in-law, John 
Abraham de Normandie and David Rittenhouse.** 


July 14, 1779, the Supreme Executive Council appointed Bar- 
ton an agent of the Loan Office for Lancaster County, as one of 
several officials whose duty it was to borrow $20,000,000 on 
interest, in conformity with a resolution of Congress dated June 
29, 1779.24 In the fall of that year David Rittenhouse tried to 
secure for his nephew the position of secretary to Henry Laurens, 
newly appointed minister to Holland. “I wish you could obtain 
some handsome thing of this kind,” the astronomer wrote to Bar- 
ton, “but there are such numbers of humble suitors to, and de- 
pendents on, members of Congress, that every thing is snapped 
up, before you or I know any thing of the matter.”** 

On October 2, 1779, William Barton was admitted to the bar 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and in March 1781 he be- 
came a member of the Philadelphia bar.*® 


June 14, 1781, Mr. Barton married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Rhea, a Philadelphia merchant, by his wife, Mary Smith, sister 
of Col. Jonathan Bayard Smith, a Revolutionary War soldier and 
member of the Continental Congress. To them were born nine 
children: William P. C., later first Chief of the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, U. S. Navy; John Rhea, a prominent Phila- 


™ Penna. Archives, 1st ser., vol. VII, pp. 225-226 (Bryan to Washington, 
March 5, 1779). 

® Barton, op. cit., pp. 287-288. 

® Abstracts of Wills, New York, vol. IX, pp. 132-133 (Collections N. Y. 
Hist. Soc., 1900). 

* Mins. ‘Sup. Exec. Council, vol. XI, pp. 46-47. 

* Barton, op. cit., pp. 281-282. 

* Frank Willing Leach, “Old ey Families,” CXX XIII, “Barton,” 
The North American, Phila., Pa., Oct. 2 2. 
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delphia physician ;?7 Thomas; Charles; Esther Ann; Mary Rhea; 
Elizabeth Sophia; Susanna Juliana, afterward the wife of Samuel 
Clement Hopkins, M.D., of New Jersey; and Nancy.** 

In this same year (1781) the University of Pennsylvania 
awarded William Barton the honorary degree of Master of Arts,”° 
and in 1785 the same degree was conferred upon him by the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, now Princeton University.*° 

Barton issued what was probably his first publication in 1781, 
a 40-page pamphlet entitled, Observations on the Nature and Use 
of Paper Credit. In 1786 he followed this up with a 31-page 
brochure, The True Interests of the United States and particularly 
of Pennsylvania considered; with Respect to the Advantages Re- 
sulting from a State Paper Money.* 

Meanwhile, a matter of some importance was being considered 
by Congress. Since 1776 various committees had been studying the 
matter of devising an official seal for the United States. Such an 
insigne would not only serve as our national coat-of-arms but 
would indisputably proclaim to the world our sovereignty and 
independence. In May 1782 William Barton was called into con- 
sultation. In those days every cultured family possessed a knowl- 
edge of heraldry, and young Barton’s fame as an heraldic authority 
was already well established. 

Barton submitted two designs for the seal; in the second, only 
the reverse was adopted, for the committee was not satisfied with 
the obverse he had drawn. In collaboration with Charles Thomson, 
he worked out the design until it met with general satisfaction.** 
Their report, in Barton’s handwriting and bearing Thomson’s en- 
dorsement, “Mr. Barton’s improvement on the Secretary’s device,” 


™ Through his son, Dr. John Rhea Barton, William Barton was an an- 
cestor of Vincent Astor, the present head of the American branch of the 
Astor family. 

* Leach, loc. cit.; D. K. Cassel, The Family Record of David Rittenhouse 
(1897), p. 24. 

* General Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates in the Department of 
Arts in the University of Pennsylvania from 1749 to 1849, p. 22. 

“Leach, supra. 

% Copies of these pamphlets are possessed by the Library of Congress. 

“The full story of Barton’s participation in the designing of the Seal is 
told by Gaillard Hunt, The History of the Seal of the United States (1909), 
pp. 23-40. Referring to the collaboration of Thomson and Barton, Hunt 
comments (p. 37): “The distinction of producing the arms of the United 
States can not justly be accorded wholly to either, but belongs wholly to 
both, with the larger share of distinction to the Secretary, Charles Thomson.” 
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is entitled: “Device for an Armorial Atchievement for the United 
States of North America, blazoned agreeably to the Laws of 
Heraldry—proposed by Wm. Barton, A.M.” The Seal was adopted 
by Congress, June 20, 1782, and four days later Thomson wrote 
to Barton: “I enclose you a copy of the device by which you have 
displayed your skill in heraldic science, and which meets with 
general approbation.” 

The importance of Barton’s contribution in assisting Thomson 
to design our national seal can be measured only when we con- 
sider the uses to which the Seal is put, i.e., it is affixed to the 
commissions of all Cabinet officers and diplomatic and consular 
officers nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate; 
all treaties, conventions, and formal agreements of the President 
with foreign powers ; all Presidential proclamations, etc. The eagle 
is the prominent feature of the obverse, or front, of the seal and 
the pyramid is the paramount feature of the reverse, as one can 
notice by looking at a dollar bill. 

The statement has been made that at about this time William 
Barton served as a soldier in the Revolution; and he has even 
been identified with the William Barton who was a private, 8th 
class, in Capt. Martin Shetter’s Company of Associators in 1782.** 
The writer has made an examination of the muster-roll of Shet- 
ter’s company in the Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd series, vol. XIV, 
p. 773, the authority for the above statement. There is nothing to 
indicate that the co-designer of the national emblem was the 
soldier in question. The locality from which Shetter’s company 
came is not known; it seems more likely that if our William Bar- 
ton had been a Revolutionary War soldier, he was one of those 
men bearing his name who served in the Philadelphia City Militia. 

About this time or shortly thereafter William Barton was en- 
gaged in writing a short treatise on Heraldry, a manuscript copy 
of which he presented to General Washington in a letter dated 
August 28, 1788, in the course of which he wrote: 


When very young, I made myself acquainted with this 
science ;—and notwithstanding it may be considered by some 
as a matter of amusement, rather than utility: I will 


8 Leach, loc. cit.; Elisabeth Ellicott Poe, in “Half-Forgotten Romances 
of American History: William Barton-Elizabeth Rhea,” Washington Post, 
Dec. 23, 1935, refers to Barton as a “soldier-lawyer.” 
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venture to assert, that it is a study both pleasing & in- 
structive, as well as innocent in its tendency. I am like- 
wise persuaded, Sir, that Blazonry not only merits the 
notice of an inquisitive mind, viewed merely as an affecta- 
tive science ; but that Coat-Armour, the Object of it, may 
be rendered conducive to both public and private uses, of 
considerable importance, in this infant nation, now rising 
into greatness ; and I trust that your Excellency, to whom 
every true American looks up, as the guardian of your 
Country and patron of its increasing glory, will concur 
with me in the sentiment, that every institution which 
may assist in promoting the great cares of Government, 
is worthy of public attention.** 


In 1789 President Washington appointed Barton one of the 
Judges of the Western Territory. Most writers for this reason 
refer to the latter as “Judge” Barton, but actually he never served 
in that capacity.*® He declined the appointment, as we learn from 
a letter written by Washington to James Madison in August 1789,*° 
and from the President’s message to the Senate dated September 
11, 1789.87 George Turner was appointed judge in his place. 

Meanwhile, Barton identified himself with The American Phil- 
osophical Society, of which his uncle, Dr. Rittenhouse, was an 
active member. He was elected a member on January 19, 1787. 
On January 1, 1790, he became a Councillor and was re-elected on 
January 7, 1791, the occasion on which his uncle, Rittenhouse, was 
elected President of the Society to succeed the venerable Dr. 
Franklin, who had died the preceding year. On January 4, 1793, 
Barton was elected a Councillor for three years, but he resigned 
this office to take up his duties as one of the secretaries of The 
American Philosophical Society. He was re-elected secretary Jan- 
uary 2, 1795, January 1, 1796, and January 6, 1797, the last time 


* Original in the George Washington Papers, MSS. Division, Library of 
Congress. Washington’s courteous reply, dated Sept. 7, 1788, from Mt. 
Vernon, was published by Barton at the close of his Memoirs of Ritten- 
house (1813), and is also to be found in the recently completed Writings 
of George Washington, vol. XXX (1939), pp. 87-89. 

®In his article on the Barton pedigree (see footnote 3), the present 
writer mentioned Barton’s appointment as judge, but at that time he had 
not found evidence that the latter had not accepted the position. 

*® The Writings of George Washington from the Original Manuscript 
Sources, 1745-1799, edited by John C. Fitzpatrick, vol. XXX (1939), p. 393. 

* Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate of the United States, 
vol. I (1828), p. 25. 
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being the occasion of Thomas Jefferson’s election to the presidency 
of the Society as successor to Rittenhouse, who had died in June 
1796.** 

In spite of his long association with the Society, Barton ap- 
pears to have written only one paper for its publications. This was 
his Letter to David Rittenhouse containing observations on the 
probabilities of the duration of human life, and the progress of 
population in the United States, which was printed in the Society’s 
Transactions, volume III, 1796. 

Probably some time between 1797 and 1800 William Barton 
and his family removed to Lancaster, the home of his youth. In 
the latter community he took an active part in local affairs, becom- 
ing Prothonotary in 1800, Justice of the Peace in 1808, auditor in 
1810, and again Justice in 1811.*° 

In 1802 Barton published a work bearing a lengthy title, of 
which the first part is: A Dissertation on the Freedom of Naviga- 
tion and Maritime Commerce, and such Rights of States Relative 
Thereto, as are founded on the Law of Nations. This volume was 
dedicated to Thomas Jefferson. In this treatise the author ex- 
amined the Law of Nations in relation to the principle that “Free 
Ships Make Free Goods,” as understood by the chief maritime 
powers of Europe prior to the formation of the Treaty of Armed 
Neutrality in 1780, and he demonstrated that this was a funda- 
mental principle recognized as such in that treaty. He also in- 
vestigated the question of the rights of neutrals and endeavored 
to designate the articles to be considered as contraband of war 
and to define the right of search. The book covered 339 pages, 
plus 45 pages comprising an appendix of 16 documents quoted in 
full. 

For many years Barton had been collecting material for a full- 
length biography of Dr. Rittenhouse. He possessed many of his 
uncle’s papers, as well as the latter’s letters to his father, Rev. 
Thomas Barton. He received also much assistance from his uncle, 
Captain Benjamin Rittenhouse, and from David Rittenhouse’s 
friends, Andrew Ellicott, Thomas Jefferson, and Dr. Benjamin 


8 Early Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society for the Pro- 
motion of Useful Knowledge. Compiled by one of the Secretaries from the 
MS. Minutes of its Meetings from 1744 to 1838 (1884), pp. 147, 178, 187, 
211, 217, 227, 245, 246. 
® Ellis and Evans, History of Lancaster County, Pa. (1883), pp. 215, 217, 
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Rush, as well as from many other associates of the late astronomer. 
Much interest was aroused in his project by Rittenhouse’s friends ; 
on November 3, 1812, in a letter to Secretary of State James Mon- 
roe, then at Washington, the infant capital of the Republic, Barton 
stated that former President Jefferson had subscribed for six 
copies of the book. In his letter to Rittenhouse’s biographer, the 
great statesman, writing in the third person, said that by purchas- 
ing several copies, “he has equally gratified his affectionate rev- 
erence for the character of Dr. Rittenhouse, and his friendship & 
best wishes toward his much esteemed connections; and he is 
satisfied that the life of such a man must offer a model & useful 
lesson to mankind in general. He salutes Mr. Barton with friend- 
ship & respect.’’*° 

Inevitable delays in the printing of the book were experienced 
and it was not until the closing months of 1813 that it was pub- 
lished. Meanwhile, permission was granted to secure a copyright 
in England, as we learn from a letter written by Barton to James 
Monroe, October 29, 1813, in which he enclosed several papers 
he was sending to England. We were then engaged in our second 
war with Great Britain, and these letters were left unsealed for 
the Secretary of State’s inspection. He requested that the papers 
“be forwarded to England by the very earliest safe conveyance 
known to you—either directly thither, or by way of Halifax, or 
the West Indies.”* 

Barton’s Memoirs of the Life of David Rittenhouse, LL.D., 
F.R.S.—the shortened form of a title which, in conformity with 
the custom of the time, occupied a full page—is the most complete 
and authoritative biography of the eminent astronomer that has 
thus far been issued. The biographer’s admiration for his subject 
was profound, and the reverence he felt for the name of Ritten- 
house induced him to write in exaggerated style in some instances. 
Like most biographers of that time, he indulged in numerous 
digressions ; thus, Rittenhouse’s ancestry suggested to him a short 
history of paper-manufacture, his association with The American 
Philosophical Society resulted in a brief account of that organiza- 


“ The original letter by Barton to Monroe is in the State Dept.’s Miscel- 
laneous Letters in The National Archives, Washington, D. C. Jefferson’s 
note to Barton, quoted in the latter’s letter, has been published in Lipscomb’s 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Library Edition), vol. XIX (1903). 

“Original letter in the State Department’s Miscellaneous Letters, The 
National Archives, Washington, D. C 
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tion, and the first entrance into the book of Rittenhouse’s friends 
and associates caused Barton to launch forth into biographical 
sketches.*? Nevertheless, the book does not make heavy reading ; 
the author’s style is clear and interesting, and his comprehensive 
grasp of his subject’s varied activities and interests renders it an 
important document of the formative period of our national 
history. 

Jefferson was delighted with this biography of his old friend, 
though he admitted humorously that Barton was “an over-zealous 
biographer.’’** The book had a different reception with ex-Presi- 
dent John Adams, who never had been very friendly toward Rit- 
tenhouse, and who could not account for Barton’s sending the 
book to him. “The book is in the modern American style,” Adams 
wrote to Jefferson, March 14, 1814, “an able imitation of Marshall’s 
Washington, though far more entertaining and instructive, a 
Washington mausoleum, an Egyptian pyramid. I shall never read 
it, any more than Taylor’s Aristocracy. Mrs. Adams reads it with 
great delight, and reads to me what she finds interesting, and that 
is, indeed, the whole book. I have not time to hear it all.’’** 

While he was thus engaged in producing the biography of his 
uncle, Barton had another work in contemplation which, according 
to the prospectus,** had seventy words in the title, which may be 
abbreviated to: Select American Biography, Or, An Account of 
the Lives of Persons, Connected by Nativity, or Otherwise With 
the History of North America, Since the First Discovery of that 
Country. In discussing the scope of his proposed work Barton 
wrote: 


It is the intention of the author, not only to concentrate 
in one point of view the lives of men distinguished in the 
New World, of whom some notices are already published ; 
but also to rescue from oblivion the merits of many char- 


“In a letter to George Logan, M.D., June 7, 1814, he said: “In my 
‘Memoirs’ of Rittenhouse (which I suppose you have seen) I have intro- 
duced some concise Notices of Mess" Logan, Norris & Dickinson—The 
nature & design of that work restricted me to very brief sketches, in those 
& similar cases.” 

“Writings of Jefferson, Lib. Ed., vol. XIV, p. 79. 

“The Works of John Adams, edited by Charles Francis Adams, vol. X, 

. 89-90. 

Pras A copy of the prospectus is in the Madison Papers, vol. 76, Rare Book 
Room, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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acters of worth, related in various ways to this country, 
—of whom no public record has yet appeared. And, in 
order to render more valuable,—and more especially use- 
ful to the citizens of the United States,—a work, ex- 
pressly designed to comprise a history of the lives and 
transactions of such departed American worthies as are 
entitled to grateful remembrance, the writer of the 
“American Biography” will use every means in his 
power to render it a comprehensive, fruitful, and inter- 
esting repository of information relating to those objects. 


The Select American Biography was to consist of three volumes 
a year, to be published in numbers every four months. The terms 
of subscription were $4.50 per volume, on delivery. Persons sub- 
scribing to seven copies of the set would be entitled to eight. 
“This work will be put to press,” said Barton, “soon after a 
sufficient number of subscriptions shall have been obtained. The 
first number will probably be published in the course of the en- 
suing autumn” (1814). 


Among the persons whom Barton invited to contribute to his 
projected biographical encyclopedia was Dr. George Logan, of 
“Stenton,” Germantown, to whom he addressed a letter from 
Lancaster, June 7, 1814, asking the physician to communicate mate- 
rials on his distinguished ancestor, James Logan (William Penn’s 
secretary) and relatives, Isaac Norris and John Dickinson.** Bar- 
ton declared that it would be his endeavor to render his projected 
work “worthy of such aid & support.” “Profit is by no means my 
sole object in this undertaking,” he continued, “I have a mind to 
my reputation in it; and hope to acquire some share of literary 
honour, by rendering the work extensively useful, as well as 
interesting.” 

There is no indication that any part of the manuscript of this 
proposed work ever saw the printer’s ink. The inference is that 
it either became too unwieldy in scope for any one man to handle, 
or not enough subscriptions were received to warrant its publica- 
tion, or the editor died before his plans could be consummated. 
We may assume that the last-named supposition is correct, for 
William Barton was a true scholar who would not abandon any 


“ Original letter in the Logan Papers, vol. 6, MSS. Department, His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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literary enterprise into which he had entered wholeheartedly. His 
death took place at Lancaster, October 21, 1817. 

When we review the career of William Barton in order to de- 
termine his place in the history of American scholarship, we are 
confronted by his own words in the prospectus of his Select 
American Biography, expressions which ably explain the motives 
that actuated him in all his deeds. He wrote that in contemplating 
the lives of persons who bestowed important benefits upon the 
world, “men of congenial endowments are stimulated to follow 
their example ; a disposition to emulate their virtues, wisdom, and 
meritorious conduct in society is thus naturally excited in persons 
of ingenuous minds.” These reflections are further confirmed by 
his letters to Secretary of State Monroe and Dr. Logan, previously 
quoted, in which he wrote that it was his hope that his proposed 
Select American Biography would “contribute somewhat to the 
reputation” of the author. His ambition was to be a success in his 
chosen undertakings, and he was spurred on to such efforts by 
his intensive studies of the careers of his forerunners on the world’s 
stage. His constant companionship with Dr. Rittenhouse was an 
important stimulus to him. 

We are the fortunate heirs of William Barton’s ambitions and 
labors, for, through his study of heraldry and by his determination 
to earn a reputation for himself, we possess an impressive national 
seal, a learned exposition of a significant principle of international 
maritime law in wartime, a scholarly biography that occupies a 
conspicuous niche in the literature of our Revolutionary and early 
republican history, and an early, comprehensive proposal for a 
dictionary of American biography. 








THE FOUNTAIN AND HEQUEMBOURG 
FLOWING OIL WELLS ? 


By Ernest C. MILLER 
Warren, Pennsylvania 


DWIN L. DRAKE’S successful well, drilled near Titusville, 
Pa.’ was the first shaft specifically sunk for the purpose of 
finding petroleum beneath the earth’s surface. After the success of 
this well, the business of attempting to find oil became important 
to the residents of the oil country; their farms changed overnight 
into possible oil fields. 

The first prospectors were chiefly men from the immediate 
vicinity of Titusville; they had little equipment and less money to 
promote their endeavors. To compensate, they were good workers, 
industrious and inventive. Many were unable to afford boilers, 
coal, drilling tools, hemp or hired help. As a result, they employed 
a manual method for boring shallow holes called “kicking down” 
a well.* Use of this method was arduous and the hole could not 
be sunk too deep. 

Most spectacular of the early wells were the “flowing wells,” so 
named because natural gas under the oil was released when the 
exploring drili struck the pocket containing it. The gas rushed to 
the surface carrying the petroleum ahead of it and often throwing 
it high in the air over the top of the derrick. Generally the gas 
pressure was soon expended and the early wells were either 
abandoned or had to be pumped. 

To oil historians, residents of the oil regions, and those inter- 
ested in such natural phenomena, two flowing wells hold interest 


1 Titusville, known as “The Birthplace of the Oil Industry,” is in Craw- 
ford County, but Colonel Drake drilled his well a mile out of the town, 
along Oil Creek, and actually across the line in Venango County. 

* Andrew Cone and Walter R. Johns described the “kicking down” process 
in their book Petrolia (1870), p. 136, in these words: “A short elastic pole, 
ash or hickory, ten to fifteen feet in length, was arranged over the well, 
working over a fulcrum, to the end of which was attached stirrups, in which 
two or three men each placed a foot, and by a kind of kicking process 
brought down the pole, and produced the motion necessary to work the bit. 
By this process the strokes were rapid.” It should be added the elasticity of 
the pole raised the tools after each downward stroke. 
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above all others. The larger of these was the Fountain well and 
the story behind it is interesting. Late in the fall of 1859, David 
McElhenny sold the upper and lower McElhenny farms, between 
Titusville and Oil City, with Oil Creek flowing through the north- 
ern and western sides of the lower half of the plot. Captain A. B. 
Funk,* a lumber operator with heavy interests at Steam Mills,* in 
Warren County, was the purchaser. For McElhenny’s 180 acres 
he paid $15,000 and one-quarter of the oil as royalty. Drilling was 
started in February, 1860, and by autumn a well had been “kicked 
down” 260 feet into the second oil bearing sand. As no sign of 
oil had been found, the Captain favored discontinuance. His son, 
A. P. Funk, believed there might be a lower or third oil bearing 
sand and backed his theory by purchasing a small locomotive boiler. 
With this power he lowered the well an additional 200 feet.® 
Suddenly, without warning, foam and bubbles appeared at the 
mouth of the conductor pipe and crude oil shot 150 feet into the 
air. Production increased to 300 barrels daily and continued for six 
months but then the well ceased flowing as quickly as it had com- 
menced. Paraffin had effectively clogged the tubing and ruined the 
well; it never produced another drop of oil.® 

The Fountain well came in during May, 1861, and touched off 
a flood of other gusher wells which caused overproduction and 
nearly wrecked the crude market. On the northern part of the 
upper McElhenny farm, a “boom town” leaped into being and was 
named Funkville. It served as a shipping point for oil ready to be 
sent down Oil Creek. After two years of existence, the village 
faded rapidly away as the activity in the section declined. 

Captain Funk and his son realized about $2,500,000 from their 
amazing wells.? The Captain sold his forest lands and mills in 
1863, and promptly moved into Titusville where he erected a 
mansion. His leisure was short for he died the following year. 


® The title “Captain” came as a result of Funk’s steamboating lumber on 
the Youghiogheny River. 

*Steam Mills, also called Funk’s Mills and Funk Church, was located 
between Tryonville, Crawford County, and Tidioute, Warren County. The 
mills were all in Triumph Township, Warren County, though not far from 
the McElhenny farms. 

5McLaurin, John J., Sketches in Crude Oil, J. Horace McFarland Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1896, p. 118. 

® Asbury, Henry, The Golden Flood, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1942, 
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‘t Henry, James Dodd, History and Romance of the Petroleum Industry, 
London, 1914, p. 247. 
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The Funk farm brought $150,000 when it was sold even though 
the flowing wells were depleted.® 

Several early writers on Pennsylvania oil history have made 
serious errors relative to the Fountain or Funk well. William 
Wright, a New York newspaper reporter, visited the valley of 
Oil Creek in 1865 and produced a book in which he wrote of 
Funk’s amazing well, “The first flowing well ever struck was on 
this property.”® In the same year, J. H. A. Bone prepared a 
pamphlet which had a wide circulation, and in it he said, “The first 
flowing well ever struck was on the McElhenny or Funk Farm. 
Funk was a poor man when the well was struck."?® The pastor of 
Franklin’s Presbyterian Church, Rev. S. J. M. Eaton, usually 
careful of facts, further confused the matter when he stated, 
“Funk leased to McElhenny who drilled a well by the spring pole 
method.’ 

Ordinarily, these errors might not merit mention but it happens 
that many writers have quoted Wright, Bone, and Eaton. Eaton 
later wrote much of The History of Venango County and assisted 
Egle with his History of Pennsylvania. He is regarded as a good 
historian and the facts were either misrepresented to him or be- 
came twisted in some other manner. In actuality, the Fountain well 
was not the first flowing well; it was, however, the first well to be 
put down to the third, and previously unknown oil sand. Funk 
was not poor before he became interested in petroleum develop- 
ments; a poor man would have had difficulty paying $15,000 for 
two farms besides having considerable investments in lumber 
ventures. Finally, Funk certainly did not lease any land to Mc- 
Elhenny; after the McElhenny-Funk transaction had been com- 
pleted, McElhenny had so little faith that oil would be found on 
his former lands that he disposed of his usufruct for $20,000 to 
the firm of Hussey & McBride. 

Another flowing well created a furor earlier but was less well- 
known; this was the Hequembourg or Russell well. It was drilled 
on the original William S. Cohell farm, bordering the Allegheny 


8 Derrick’s Handbook of Petroleum, Derrick Publishing Co., Oil City, 
Pa., 1899, Vol. I, p. 37. 

* Wright, William, The Oil Regions of Pennsylvania, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1865, p. 124. 

” Bone, J. H. A,, Petroleum and Petroleum Wells, American News Co., 
New York, 1865, p. 24. 

"Eaton, Rev. S. J. M., Petroleum: A History of the Oil Regions of 
Venango County, Pennsylvania, J. P. Skelly & Co., Philadelphia, 1866, p. 148. 
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River, and just across from the village of Tidioute, Warren County. 
Probably as early as January, 1860, Orris Hall and R. J. Brown, 
both of Warren, obtained a lease from Cohell for the purpose of 
sinking a well. Hall and Brown soon transferred-their lease to 
Rev. Charles L. Hequembourg, Warren’s Presbyterian minister. 
With the assistance of several other business partners from the 
town, chief among them being R. K. Russell, drilling was started 
by the spring pole method. It went on until one August day when 
gas began coming through the oil from the well. No iron pipe was 
to be had so wooden pump logs were used and a common pitcher 
pump placed on the well for pumping.” 


Now the minister hired two youngsters, Robert Cohell and 
Charles C. Garrett, to handle the pump. For fifteen minutes they 
pumped steadily and then a heavy flow of oil leaped from the hole 
twenty feet into the air.** The production was estimated at from 
100 to 300 barrels a day but the well was shallow, only 124 feet 
deep; the crude came from the third oil sand (the same as the 
deeper Fountain well) but at Tidioute this sand was close to the 
surface and very thick.™ 


Ephraim Cowan was the editor of The Warren Mail at this 
time and he journeyed to Tidioute to gaze upon the wonder well.'® 
His report to his readers is worth quoting in full for Cowan was 
one of the most astute newsmen in the oil country. 


The Mansion House is jammed and with luck you may 
nake the “second table.’’ Work is going on on about 50 
wells. The center of excitement is right across the river 
from the W. S. Cohell farm of 130 acres fronting 140 
rods along the river. 

Next below is the famous “Hequembourg” or “Russell” 
well—these wells take their names from those who start 
or operate them the most. It is owned thus, Cohell has 
one fourth, Orris Hall of Warren and R. J. Brown of 
Perry, Pa., another fourth, Rev. C. L. Hequembourg, Dr. 


1 Shaw, Frederick A., “Tidioute and the Oil Industry,” Tidioute, Pa., May 
23, 1942. 


8 Giddens, Paul A., The Birth of the Oil Industry, Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1938, p. 73. 

™ Derrick’s Handbook of Petroleum, Vol. I, p. 20. 

% Ephraim Cowan founded the Warren Mail in 1848 and owned it until 


his death in 1894. He was an energetic and capable editor and his paper 
was of high quality. 
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G. A. Irvine, Wm. D. Brown, John Sill and R. K. 
Russell all of Warren, having the other half, or a tenth 
interest each.1® This well is 124 feet deep. At first it 
looked like nothing extra, not much gas or oil, though it 
was called a good show. When they put in a hand pump 
last week to try it, all at once it broke out like a torrent, 
throwing out 60 or 70 barrels an hour! This was the 
story that we went down io see about. 


When we got there it was plugged up tight. Kim Rus- 
sell had it in charge. They had sent off 50 barrels and 25 
or 30 more lay there in the river. We tried to get Kim to 
stir the animal up so it would perform again for our spe- 
cial benefit. But he wouldn’t—said he couldn’t hold it—it 
would spoil his best clothes and squirt over all creation 
and the like. So we and fifty other anxious seekers for 
knowledge and oil under difficulties had to pocket our 
wrath and slyly guess that there was some humbug about 
it. But the next day down came John Sill. We told him 
our fix—must go home after dinner—boys must have 
copy—we wanted an item and so far must report the 
thing a failure—instead of a barrel a minute it hadn't run 
a drop. He always likes to help the printer and “says he 
to Kim says he, Kim let ’er run.” “Says Kim, says he, 
just as you say John, but shan’t promise what she'll do.” 
So he got his old clothes on, like a candidate for 
Recorder,!? and over the river we went. Kim was evi- 
dently timid. He was more than half afraid “She wouldn’t 
start,” but to keep up a show of confidence he agreed to 
give up $1,000 if she didn’t or $500 if she did.” At first 
he chiseled out the big plug. Not a drop came. He put 
his ear to his pipe and said he “could hear a rumbling in 
her bowels.” Then they put in the hand pump. Kim 
stood ready with a big plug and a half inch hole through 
it. Young Cohell gave the pump three or four pulls when 
the oil began to boil up two or three feet rising higher 
every second. Out they jerked the pump and in Kim drove 
the plug, the oil in the meantime squirting all over him 
from end to end and some twelve feet high through the 
half inch hole. Kim pitched for the river to wash the oil 
out of his eyes.7® 


* This account of the ownership varies slightly with that appearing in 
the Tidioute News, Tidioute, Pa., May 29, 1942. 

“ Editor Cowan was in earnest, as Robert K. Russell was, at the time, 
Republican candidate for a second term as Register and Recorder for War- 
ren County. 

* Cowan, E., “Oil, Oil—Tidioute Ahead of the World!” the Warren Mail, 
Warren, Pa., August 18, 1860. 
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The article continues by pointing out that the well flowed a 
barrel every three minutes through the half inch hole. Cowan 
ended carefully with this warning for oil investors, “It is a 
lottery in which some draw prizes, but the larger part blanks.” 

A month later the well was again visited and was flowing a huge 
stream but preparations to install a pump were in progress.’® The 
yield decreased soon and little more was heard about the well. In 
1865 it was no longer producing but was owned by the Tidioute 
Bayou Petroleum Company, New York.*° 

The fame of the Hequembourg well was long forgotten but in 
1942 a Tidioute service club marked the location for posterity by 
a boulder surmounted by a bronze plaque telling of the well. 

Rev. Charles Hequembourg was more interested in petroleum 
than in religion and in the following year he left his church over 
doctrinal differences; his congregation was under the impression 
he had intended to unite with the Presbytery with which his War- 
ren church was connected but he failed to do so. Finally he was 
accused of preaching heretical ideas and the congregation and the 
pastor parted company for good. 


Warren Mail, September 15, 1860. 
Wright, William, The Oil Regions of Pennsylvania, p. 181. 





RISE OF THE FOREST CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA* 


By Henry CLEPPER 

Washington, D. C. 
LTHOUGH Sylvania was acceptable to William Penn as a 
A name for the new province, Charles II made the decision as 
kings were accustomed to do in those days. In choosing Pennsyl- 
vania he gave us the only state in the Union embodying the word 
forest in its name. Another feature of significance about the King’s 
grant to Penn is that this transaction involved what was until 

that time perhaps the biggest timber deal in history. 

At this distant perspective of time we have little conception of 
the grandeur and sweep of those primeval forests, but Dr. Joseph 
T. Rothrock, to whom we shall have occasion to refer later, has 
given us a word-picture: 


Pennsylvania, under original natural conditions, was 
one of the best wooded States, if not the very best, in 
the entire eastern half of the Union. Not only were her 
forests dense and her trees large and valuable, but they 
comprised a variety that were of greater commercial 
value than could be found, probably, in any other State. 
To say that for years Pennsylvania stood first as a lum- 
ber producing State, and then second on the list, is but 
another way of expressing the same truth. 

To illustrate this we have but to call to mind the fabu- 
lous quantities of white pine, hemlock, hickory, black 
and white walnut, chestnut, oak (of various kinds), ash, 
elm, beech, cherry, black and yellow birch, and latterly 
pitch pine, that have been consumed within the limits of 
the State, or exported. 

It is true that a portion of her area was treeless. Here 
and there a lake or an open meadow occupied the surface, 
but these formed a very small proportion of her territory." 


*Read before the Pennsylvania Historical Junto, Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 29, 1944. The author is Executive Secretary of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters and Managing Editor of the Journal of Forestry. 

* Annual report of the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture; Part II, 
Division of Forestry, by Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Harrisburg, 1896. 
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Of Pennsylvania’s land area of 28,828,800 acres, it is estimated 
that the original forests covered not less than 99 per cent. Now, 
after nearly three hundred years of settlement, clearing, and ex- 
ploitation, followed by some farm abandonment and natural re- 
conversion to forest, the woodland area is estimated to total about 
fifteen million acres, or 52 per cent. Considering the fact that one- 
half the original area is still wooded, we might assume that the 
state has not too prodigally squandered this valuable natural re- 
source. Unfortunately, at least 1.5 million acres are unproductive 
and practically idle as a result of fire and discontinued agricul- 
tural use. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the dense and apparently limit- 
less forests offered an obstacle to the expansion of agriculture and 
settlement, one of the early acts of the proprietary government 
was an attempt to maintain timber supplies. This provision was 
a part of the document entitled Certain conditions, or concessions, 
agreed upon by William Penn, Proprietary and Governor of the 
province of Pennsylvania, and those who are the adventurers and 
purchasers in the same province, the eleventh of July, one thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-one. It has been recorded as follows: 

“XVIII. That, in clearing the ground, care be taken to leave 
one acre of trees for every five acres cleared, especially to pre- 
serve oak and mulberries, for silk and shipping.’”* 


In his Report on Forestry (1877), Dr. Franklin B. Hough, spe- 
cial agent for the United States Department of Agriculture, com- 
mented, “It is probable that this law was not observed in a single 
instance.” 


Earty LEGISLATION FOR ForEsST PROTECTION 


During the colonial period and on into the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, little official attention was given to forest condi- 
tions. Pennsylvania was not more backward than other states in 
this respect; there was simply no public sentiment for forest con- 
servation. The woods were so extensive, so dense, so abundant 


* The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters and Other Or- 
ganic Laws of the States, Territories, and Colonies, compiled ws Francis 
Newton Thorpe (Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1909), 
Volume V, pp. 3044-3047. 
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with numerous species of high quality that they were ruthlessly 
cut and burned without more than a few people realizing that the 
supply of virgin timber might eventually be exhausted. 

An act of the assembly passed in 1700 provided penalties for 
felling trees “on another’s land without leave.” On March 29, 1735 
an act was passed “to prevent the damages which may happen by 
firing the woods.” This law was repealed by the act of April 18, 
1794 which provided fines “for firing woods, not exceeding $50, 
and not less than $20.” An interesting feature of this latter act 
was contained in Sec. 4 which provided that “if the offender be 
a servant and his master do not pay the damage, the punishment 
to be imprisonment at hard labor for three months.” 

Again on March 29, 1824, the assembly enacted a law which 
provided damages for timber trespass. Setting woods on fire was 
punishable by a fine of not over $500. Firing woods was declared 
a misdemeanor by the act of March 31, 1860 and made punishable 
by a fine not exceeding $100; cutting timber on lands of another 
was declared a misdemeanor also. 

On April 9, 1869 an act made the firing of mountain or other 
wild lands in Union County punishable by fine not exceeding $50 
or imprisonment not exceeding one year. This law was extended 
by act of June 2, 1870 to certain other counties with the follow- 
ing interesting declaration, “it is important to the people of the 
State that timber lands should be protected from fire, which, ow- 
ing to malicious conduct and carelessness of individuals, is causing 
vast havoc to the young growing timber, especially upon our 
mountains.” 

Although the legislature enacted the institution of Arbor Day, 
which went into effect April 15, 1885, an act of June 1, 1887 ap- 
pears to be the first legislative attempt to encourage state-wide 
reforestation. “In consideration of the public benefit to be derived 
from the planting and cultivation of forest or timber trees,”’ 
owners of land planted with such trees not less than 1,200 to the 
acre were entitled to receive a rebate on taxes, not to exceed 45 
cents per acre for the first ten years, 40 cents per acre for the 
second ten years, and 25 cents per acre for the third and final 
ten years. 

None of the foregoing legislation appears to have accomplished 
the desired result, which was to protect and rehabilitate the wood- 
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land of the state. We have seen numerous examples in America 
of legislation which was worse than useless when not supported 
by public sentiment, and Pennsylvania’s early attempts to stem 
the tide of forest devastation were of that category. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to fix upon a date when public 
sentiment began to support the forest conservation movement in 
Pennsylvania. Certainly, such sentiment was not greatly in evi- 
dence prior to the Civil War, but that it began to crystallize 
shortly thereafter can be adduced from the writings of indi- 
viduals such as Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock and by increased activi- 
ties among citizens’ groups which resulted in the organization, in 
Philadelphia in 1886, of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association. 

Writing in an official report in 1897, Dr. Rothrock, then Com- 
missioner of Forestry, stated, “For twenty years past public sen- 
timent has been shaping itself in favor of protective measures.” 
Let us briefly review some of the developments which influenced 
and hastened public interest in forestry. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PuBLic SUPPORT 


In messages to the legislature in 1873 and again in 1874 Gov- 
ernor Hartranft “called attention to the rapid destruction of the 
forests within the state and suggested the possible need of regu- 
latory legislation.”* Although no immediate action resulted, it may 
be assumed that his comments made some impression; at least 
they marked a trend of the times—a growing awareness of the 
ruthless, wasteful destruction of forests by axe and fire and the 
need for a state policy of protection and conservation. 

Although, as will be seen, Pennsylvania was in time to establish 
a forestry policy designed specifically for its own needs and to 
solve its own forest problems, the growth of public support was 
not wholly an internal development. Several external influences 
might be cited as contributing factors to the interest in, and de- 
mand for, public action in the state. 

One of these factors was the creation in 1873 by the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science of a committee “to 
memorialize Congress and the several state legislatures on the 
importance of promoting the cultivation of timber and the preser- 


* George H. Wirt, “A Half Century of Forestry in Pennsylvania,” Jour- 
nal of Forestry, October 1943. 
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vation of forests.” This action followed the presentation at Port- 
land, Maine, by Dr. Franklin B. Hough of New York of a paper 
“On the Duty of Governments in the Preservation of Forests,” 
which proposed that the association “bring the subject of protec- 
tion of the forests, and their cultivation, regulation, and encour- 
agement, ‘to the notice of our several State governments, and 
the Congress with respect to the Territories.’”* The committee’s 
recommendation, made to the Congress in February 1874, brought 
about the appointment of Dr. Hough as special forestry agent in 
the United States Department of Agriculture by act of 1876. 

The foregoing example is only one of several that could be 
cited to illustrate the effect of scientific thought in shaping public 
opinion for forest conservation. Conspicuous among the scientists 
was George P. Marsh whose book Man and Nature or Physical 
Geography as Modified by Human Action, published in 1864 and 
reissued ten years later under its better known title The Earth as 
Modified by Human Action, exerted a powerful influence on con- 
temporary scientific Americans. In France and Italy studies of 
the effects of deforestation on streamflow and local climate, par- 
ticularly in the Pyrenees and Alps, were causing alarm. His book 
set thinking men to considering the possibilities of radical changes 
in regional climatic conditions, in water supplies, in power and 
navigation as a result of continued forest destruction. 

In 1875 occurred another event which was to have a profound 
influence on forest conservation in Pennsylvania. On September 
10 of that year the American Forestry Congress (now the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association) was organized in Chicago. Then, as 
now, a Citizen’s organization, it has aggressively espoused for 
nearly seventy years the cause of forest conservation by wise use. 
To it more than to any other agency belongs the credit for having 
created the public sentiment of the nation and for having given 
life to the early conservation movement of America. 

One year later, on September 15, 1876, a group of persons 
interested in forestry attended a meeting in the Judge’s Hall of 
the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. A paper was read by 
Dr. Franklin B. Hough who that year had been appointed a special 
agent of the United States Department of Agriculture to study 


*A National Plan for American Forestry (United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1933), Vol. 1. 
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the forestry conditions in the United States as they then existed. 
His appointment, it will be noted, reflected the increasing recog- 
nition of the need for a national forest policy. 

Another paper was read at this meeting by Mr. Burnett Lan- 
dreth, a nurseryman of Bristol, Pennsylvania, who had been ap- 
pointed chief of the Bureau of Agriculture for the exposition. 
Published in the 1876 report of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Society, his paper is significant because it contains one of the 
earliest proposals that courses in professional forestry be offered 
in agricultural colleges. “Among other things,” he stated, “I wish 
to start the inquiry, whether in our classification of agricultural 
instruction the time has not come to teach forestry as a science— 
I say science because it is susceptible of exact results.” As we 
shall see, twenty-seven years were to pass before Mr. Landreth’s 
proposal finally materialized. 

In the meantime, however, the teaching of the scientific prin- 
ciples of forestry as they were understood in that day was not 
wholly neglected. In 1855 the great French botanist F. Andre 
Michaux left a legacy of $14,000 to carry out a provision of his 
will “for the extension and progress of agriculture, and more 
especially of silviculture in the United States.” The custodian of 
the fund was the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock, who had been elected professor of 
botany in the Auxiliary Faculty of Medicine at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1877, was in that same year appointed Michaux 
lecturer by the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 
This appointment marks a milestone in science as well as in con- 
servation; it was to have an immediate as well as a continuing 
effect on Pennsylvania forestry for his lectures continued for 
fourteen years. 

Although Pennsylvania unquestionably profited from the stimu- 
lus of the general conservation movement, it did not rely on out- 
side leadership. The growth of forestry in the commonwealth was 
essentially an indigenous development, principal credit for which 
belongs to Dr. Rothrock, who gave more than half his life to it. 


Dr. JosepH T. RotHrock 


No account of forestry in Pennsylvania or, for that matter, of 
medicine or education, could be written without mention of Dr. 
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Joseph Trimble Rothrock. He was the father of Pennsylvania 
forestry. 

The son of a physician, Dr. Abraham Rothrock, he was born 
April 9, 1839 in McVeytown, Mifflin County, Pennsylvania, and 
died June 2, 1922 in West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

His preparatory education was obtained at Academia, Juniata 
County, and at Freeland Seminary (later Ursinus College). He 
received the bachelor of science degree from Harvard University 
in 1864. His college career was interrupted, however, when in 
1862 he enlisted as a private in the 131st Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry. Wounded at Fredericksburg, he later won promotion to 
the captaincy of Company E, 20th Regiment, Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Cavalry. ; 

Delicate health made it desirable for him to spend much time 
out of doors. His mother, who was related to William Darlington, 
a noted Pennsylvania botanist, doubtless influenced his early in- 
terest in botany. At Harvard he was attracted by the work of Asa 
Gray, who visited his student friend in Mifflin County. 

From Harvard he went to the University of Pennsylvania in 
1864 to study medicine, but his course was interrupted the fol- 
lowing year on his becoming a member of a party of exploration 
to British Columbia. Returning to the university, he was graduated 
in medicine in 1867. During 1867-1869 he taught botany at the 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural College, and in the latter year 
he began the practice of medicine at Wilkes-Barre, specializing 
in surgery. 

Appointed surgeon and botanist in 1873 to an exploring ex- 
pedition west of the 100th meridian, commanded by Lieutenant 
Wheeler of the Corps of Engineers, he made numerous botanical 
collections in Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, and California 
during the period 1873-1875. Volume VI of the reports of the 
Wheeler expedition gives an account of his work. He discovered 
and described numerous new species of plants. 

Dr. Rothrock’s active interest in forestry, as distinct from 
botany, may be said to date from 1877 when he was appointed 
Michaux lecturer. His audiences are reported to have increased 
from three persons to the capacity of the auditorium. In order to 
hold their attention he found it occasionally desirable to combine 
forestry with lectures on botany. 
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In 1881, following botanical study in Europe where he doubtless 
learned about scientific forestry from observation of the well- 
managed forests of Germany, he presented an essay, “Forestry 
in Europe and America,” in a competition held by the Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Agriculture and was awarded the prize. 

The urgent need for forest conservation in the United States, 
particularly in Pennsylvania, had become so firmly fixed in his 
mind that he began a strenuous platform campaign of education. 
Although offered the chair of botany at Harvard, he declined it 
from a conviction that forestry should be his life career. He was 
a leading spirit in the organization of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ForRESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Many, if not all, progressive movements in the course of Ameri- 
can History have been actively supported by women, and con- 
servation in Pennsylvania is no exception. Their influence was 
recognized editorially in the first issue of Forest Leaves which 
merits quoting. “In the winter of 1886 a few prominent women 
of Philadelphia were impelled by the increasing destruction of the 
noble forests of Pennsylvania to some concerted action in the 
way of forest preservation and the replanting of waste lands, in 
order to supply the timber for the absolute needs of the near 
future. After a few informal meetings, held at the residence of 
Mrs. Brinton Coxe, a public meeting was called at the Hall of 
the Historical Society, on the evening of May 26th, at which Mr. 
Clayton McMichael presided.’ 

At this meeting addresses were made by Dr. Rothrock and Mr. 
B. E. Fernow, chief of the Division of Forestry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. So immediate and so enthusiastic 
was the interest aroused by this meeting that it was decided to 
form an association. At a second meeting held in the Historical 
Society on June 2, a committee was appointed to draft a consti- 
tution which was accepted at a subsequent meeting on June 10. 
Among other projects, the members voted to raise $5,000 to 
carry on the work of the organization. 


* Forest Leaves, Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Philadelphia, July 
886. 
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The first formal meeting for the formation of a permanent 
Association was held in the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Philadelphia in the evening of November 30, 1886, with Dr. 
Rothrock formally elected president, in his absence because of 
illness. Thereafter, his campaign of public education in forestry 
was carried on under the auspices of the Association, and from 
1891 on he devoted most of his time to this work.® 


STATE ForESTRY COMMISSIONS 


California became the first state to create, in 1885, a state board 
of forestry, to be followed within a few months by Colorado, 
Ohio, and New York. For the most part they were abortive ef- 
forts; of these four attempts all, except that of New York, had 
been discontinued by 1893. 

Pennsylvania’s first forest inquiry by a special commission, au- 
thorized by the legislature, was appointed by Governor James A. 
Beaver, April 28, 1887, with instructions “to examine and consider 
the subject of forestry in Pennsylvania.” Although the commis- 
sion itself accomplished little, its creation was significant as mark- 
ing the first tentative step taken by the Commonwealth along the 
road leading toward a constructive forest policy. 

Commenting editorially on the report, Forest Leaves said, “The 
fact that the services of the Commission were given gratuitously 
should excuse them from criticism, and we thank the individual 
members for the work which they have done. It would seem al- 
most unkind to find any fault with the results of the Commission’s 
investigations, when the great State of Pennsylvania, through its 
Legislature, expresses itself as interested in preserving or propa- 


°For the purpose of focusing attention primarily on events rather than on 
personalities, the author has failed to mention by name many other Penn- 
sylvanians who gave generously of their time, talents, and money to the 
cause of conservation. For the most part these individuals were members of 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Association into which organization their united 
efforts and enthusiasm were forcefully channeled. Failure to give them in- 
dividual credit does not imply lack of appreciation for their manifold con- 
tributions. For example, Gifford Pinchot, who was to become chief of the 
United States Forest Service (1898-1910), later Commissioner of Forestry 
and Secretary of Forests and Waters for Pennsylvania, and subsequently 
Governor of the Commonwealth, became a member of the Association in 
1887. It is interesting to note that he, a Pennsylvanian, was the first tech- 
nically educated American forester. In the absence of a professional school 
of forestry in the United States, his training was obtained in Europe. 
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gating forests to an extent which is measured by the information 
which can be obtained without pay.’ 

A bill was drafted by the Commission to authorize the crea- 
tion of a permanent Forestry Commission with officers in every 
county “who should discover the causes of the destruction of our 
forests, procure the punishment of offenders who start forest 
fires, and ascertain the best means of replacing forests in the 
wasted districts.” 

Submitted by the governor to the legislature with his commenda- 
tion, the bill was referred to a committee which returned an ad- 
verse report, and the subject received no further consideration. 
The situation was summed up by the Hon. Washington Townsend 
of West Chester at a meeting of the American Forestry Congress 
held in Philadelphia October 16, 1889. “Pennsylvania is not ready 
to adopt a proper system of forestry,” he said. “When the people 
thoroughly understand the matter it will come.” 

“The first Legislature, however, to measure the magnitude of 
the problem was that of 1893, which authorized the appointment 
of a commission to examine into and report upon the forestry 
conditions of the State.’’® 

An act of the legislature approved May 23, 1893 by Governor 
Robert E. Pattison authorized him to appoint a forestry com- 
mission, one member of which was to be a competent engineer ; 
the other, “a botanist practically acquainted with the forest trees 
of the Commonwealth.” The salary of each commissioner was 
$2,500 per annum and expenses, and that of a statistician $1,000 
per annum and expenses. An appropriation of $20,000 was made 
available, and the commission was directed to report to the legis- 
lature not later than March 15, 1895. This forestry commission 
was charged with the following duties: 


To examine and report upon conditions of slopes and 
summits of important watersheds for the purpose of de- 
termining how far the presence or absence of iorest cover 
may be influential in producing high and low water stages 
in the various river basins. 

an Oe Leaves, Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Philadelphia, April 


® Third Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture; 


Part II, Forestry, by Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Commissioner of Forestry, Har- 
risburg, 1898. 
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To report how much timber remains standing of such 
kinds as have special commercial value, how much there 
is of each kind, the part or parts of the state where each 
grows naturally, and what measures, if any, are being 
taken to secure a supply of timber for the future. 

To suggest such measures as have been found of prac- 
tical service elsewhere in maintaining a proper timber 
supply. 

To ascertain as nearly as practicable what proportion 
of the state not now recognized as mineral land is unfit 
for remunerative agriculture and could with advantage be 
devoted to the growth of trees. 

To ascertain what wild lands, if any, now belong to 
the commonwealth, their extent, character, and location, 
and what part or parts of such lands should be suitable 
for state forest reserves; and should such lands be in- 
sufficient for such purpose, to ascertain and report what 
other suitable lands there may be within the state, to- 
gether with their extent and value.® 


Dr. Rothrock was the botanist member of this commission. The 
first engineer member to be appointed, Colonel A. Harvey Tyson 
of Berks County, was succeeded by William Findlay Shunk of 
Harrisburg who was unable satisfactorily to complete his part of 
the report because of illness. 

The commission, however, presented a comprehensive, and 
somewhat remarkable, report to the legislature of 342 pages, on 
March 14, 1895, one day before it was due. It was largely the 
work of the botanist member. 

Not only did the commission’s report cover the assignment 
given it by the legislature, but it presented to the people the first 
reasonably complete information on forest depletion in the com- 
monwealth. It contained facts on the enormous and widespread 
damage done annually to the woodland by fire; an estimate of the 
extent, location, and species in the remaining timbered areas; the 
relation of forests to streamflow; a discussion of state forest 
reservations ; an account of German forestry practice; and many 
other pertinent and important data. 

During the period when the commission was studying the forest 
situation, citizens who supported the movement had prepared for 


*George H. Wirt, “A Half Century of Forestry in Pennsylvania,” Jour- 
nal of Forestry, October 1943. 
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additional legislation in 1895. As mentioned previously, the report 
had been presented to the legislature on March 14, 1895. But on 
March 13, Governor Hastings had approved an act which created 
the Department of Agriculture and which furthermore provided 
for a Division of Forestry within the department. Following pres- 
entation of the forestry commission’s report, a joint resolution of 
the legislature directed that it be printed as a part of the first 
report of the newly created Department of Agriculture. 

It was logical that Dr. Rothrock should be named as the head 
of the Division of Forestry. Certainly, in the entire common- 
wealth there was no one better qualified than he; and he became 
the first Commissioner of Forestry in 1895. Six years later he 
succeeded in having the division raised to departmental status. 
From 1901 until 1929 it was officially the Department of Forestry, 
and in the later year, under the administrative code, it became 
the Department of Forests and Waters. 


STATE Forests 


“The Legislature of 1897,” Dr. Rothrock said, “took vigorous 
hold upon the work, and in one session laid a solid foundation for 
the forestry interests of the future. It passed a law which he 
considered “the most distinct advance . . . in public sentiment in 
favor of the forestry work.” 

This law provided for the acquisition of three state forestry 
reservations, each of not less than 40,000 acres, on the water- 
sheds of the Delaware, Susquehanna, and Ohio Rivers. Thus a 
policy of acquisition and administration of forest land became an 
important keystone in Pennsylvania’s early forestry program. 

The bill had been introduced at the request of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, the members of which organization were 
becoming greatly concerned over the rapidly increasing area of 
land which was later to be designated “the Pennsylvania desert.” 
Dr. Rothrock later acknowledged that “there were grave doubts 
as to its passage. But these soon disappeared and it then for the 
first time became evident how strong and how general the senti- 
ment in favor of the most active forestry legislation had become.” 

Although the bill was passed by a large majority, another bill 
was introduced in the senate to repeal it, but was dropped in 
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committee for all political parties had joined in the legislation. 
Moreover, the lumber interests of the state, if they did not actually 
support the bill, at least did not actively oppose it. Dr. Rothrock 
noted that “the lumbermen, who once looked upon all forestry 
agitation as an interference with their business, have come to 
be among the warmest friends of the movement, which is in- 
tended to perpetuate, not to limit, their vocation.” 

At the turn of the century “New York and Pennsylvania were 
the only states which had actually embarked on policies of per- 
manent forest land ownership and administration.”*® By the time 
of Dr. Rothrock’s resignation as Commissioner of Forestry, June 
1, 1904, the commonwealth had acquired state forests totalling 
443,592 acres. He continued his active interest, however, by serv- 
ing as secretary of the State Forestry Reservation Commission ; 
and on his resignation from this body in December 1913, the 
commonwealth had acquired nearly one million acres of state 
forests. 

It is noteworthy that this legislation of 1897 marked the be- 
ginning of Pennsylvania’s state-forest system which now totals 
1,655,822 acres. In addition the Allegheny National Forest, estab- 
lished in 1923, with an area of 461,343 acres, the state game lands 
and refuges with an area of 755,489 acres, municipal and com- 
munity forests totalling 67,414 acres, together with other publicly 
owned forest lands to the extent of 75,236 acres, bring the total 
of Pennsylvania’s public forests to 3,015,304 acres. 


Mere acreages in themselves are not important. What is of the 
highest importance is that these lands are managed and protected 
in accordance with improved forestry practices. In the chapter 
“State Accomplishments and Plans” of the voluminous document 
entitled A National Plan for American Forestry (1933) may be 
found this interesting comment (page 764): “Of all the States, 
Pennsylvania has achieved most in putting into effect actual forest 
management and reclaiming to economic productiveness through ~ 
state acquisition and administration extensive areas of depleted 
and degenerated forest and idle cut-over land.” 


” 4 National Plan for American Forestry (United States Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1933), Vol. 1, p. 772. 
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Forestry EpUCATION 


As was previously mentioned, a public meeting was held in the 
Historical Society of Philadelphia, May 26, 1886, at which Dr. 
Rothrock gave an address; in it he compared forest conditions in 
the United States with those in Europe, where most of the na- 
tions, except England, each had one or more technical schools 
of forestry. 

The first issue of Forest Leaves of July 1886, published by 
the Association, predicted that “Forestal study in our colleges 
will eventually become an important branch of a general collegiate 
course.” At a meeting of the Association held November 30, 1886, 
Dr. William Pepper, provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
spoke on forestry education and suggested the establishment of 
a chair of forestry in one or more of our colleges. About this same 
time the Association was asked to provide the Scientific Society 
of the University of Pennsylvania with a course of lectures on 
forestry which were given early in 1887, and which “were well 
attended and much appreciated.” A second series, “more com- 
prehensive than those last spring,” was scheduled for the coming 
winter. 

That rising public sentiment in Pennsylvania at this period was 
not only a power in helping shape a forest policy for the state, 
but for the nation as well, is evident from the fact that the 
American Forestry Congress (now the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation) held its eighth annual meeting at Horticultural Hall in 
Philadelphia, October 15-18, 1889, by invitation of the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association. 

One of the highlights of this congress was an impressive ad- 
dress delivered by the Hon. Carl Schurz on the need for a na- 
tional forest policy, “in the course of which he referred to his own 
unsuccessful attempts, as Secretary of the Interior, to inaugurate 
such a policy.” 

A resolution adopted unanimously by the congress is worth 
recording here because it anticipated the development of America’s 
splendid forestry educational and research systems. When we 
recall that at this time there was not a single school of forestry, 
not a single forest experiment station, in the entire western hemi- 
sphere, we begin to realize with what prophetic influence a com- 
paratively small group was molding public opinion. 
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“It is the sense of this Congress,” the resolution read, “that 
our Agricultural Colleges should regard it as one of their most 
manifest duties to give the subject of Forestry a prominent place 
in their curricula of instruction, and that every Experiment Sta- 
tion should engage in investigating and making experiments in 
those branches of Forestry which have special importance in the 
localities in which they are situated, or which are of general in- 
terest to Agriculture and the Arts.” 

The trustees of the University of Pennsylvania in 1889 acceded 
to a request of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association to establish 
a chair of forestry “so soon as an adequate endowment for such 
a chair can be secured.” In the issue of Forest Leaves for March 
1890 was published a suggested forestry curriculum for the uni- 
versity. But the chair was never established, presumably because 
the necessary funds were not raised. 

It must not be assumed that up to this time instruction in 
forestry had been wholly neglected. “Prior to the development of 
professional education in forestry in the United States, forestry 
had indeed already gained a certain recognition as an adjunct of 
agricultural education. No fewer than twenty-two land grant col- 
leges gave some instruction in forestry before 1897.” 


Professor William A. Buckhout of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, who was a member and secretary of Governor Beaver’s 
forestry commission of 1887, was one of the group of educators 
in the agricultural colleges who were giving lectures on various 
phases of forestry. His were offered as part of his work in the 
Department of Botany. Unfortunately, most of those in the agri- 
cultural colleges who attempted to lecture on forestry had them- 
selves no training in the subject, and consequently were unable 
adequately to teach the art of silviculture and the technical and 
economic factors affecting forest protection and management. 

In 1898 Cornell University began its excellent course in forestry, 
and the Biltmore Forest School in North Carolina began training 
students under an eminent German forester, Dr. C. A. Schenck. 
Yale University started its professional course in forestry in 1900. 
Still Pennsylvania had none, though Dr. Rothrock and other in- 


“ Henry S. Graves and Cedric H. Guise, Forest Education (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn., 1932). 
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fluential members of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association had 
vainly tried to interest the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Col- 
lege for several years, and in 1898 had formally asked for such a 
course at State College or at the University of Pennsylvania. For 
various reasons, neither institution took action, much to Dr. Roth- 
rock’s disappointment. 


In the issue of Forest Leaves for October 1901, he outlined a 
plan for establishing “a school for practical instruction in forestry” 
—not at State College, not at the University, but on some desirable 
location on state-owned land. “It will guarantee to the State in 
the promptest and most certain manner, and without any pecuni- 
ary risk to the Commonwealth, a body of trained foresters who 
will be intimately acquainted not only with forestry principles, 
but with the ground upon which these principles are to be applied, 
and it will create a self-respecting, cultivated body of men, with 
the esprit de corps which will enable the American forester to 
take rank with the forester of any other country.” 

Finally in 1903, the legislature passed an act which provided 
for a school of forestry at Mont Alto, to be known as the Penn- 
sylvania State Forest Academy “with the traditions of West Point 
and Annapolis as ideals.” The state forester at Mont Alto, Mr. 
George H. Wirt, was named as director of the school. 

Mr. Wirt, born in McVeytown, November 28, 1880, had been 
graduated from Juniata College with the M.E. degree, and from 
the Biltmore Forest School in 1901, following instruction in Ger- 
many. He was therefore the first technically educated forester to 
be employed by the commonwealth, having been appointed April 
1, 1901. Incidentally, he still serves in the Department of Forests 
and Waters as chief of the Division of Forest Protection and as 
such is the chief forest fire warden of Pennsylvania. He has been 
an able and devoted servant of the commonwealth for more than 
forty-three years. 

In 1907 the Pennsylvania State College established a Depart- 
ment of Forestry and began instruction on the professional level. 
Thus beginning in 1907 there were two technical schools of for- 
estry in the state. The name of the State Forest Academy was 
subsequently changed to the Pennsylvania State Forest School, but 
it continued in the policy under which it was established, to train 
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foresters for service in the state forests.1? In 1929 it was merged 
with the Department of Forestry at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, so that now there exists only one school of forestry in Penn- 
sylvania. It is, however, rated by the Council of the Society of 
American Foresters as an approved school. 

In presenting this brief historical sketch of the rise of the forest 
conservation movement during the latter part of the past century, 
I have attempted to show how enthusiastic and unselfish public 
sentiment shaped the development of forest laws and forest policy 
in Pennsylvania. But this movement had a social and economic 
significance far beyond the conservation of forests alone. It helped 
establish the concept of conservation as an instrument of public 
policy for other natural resources—soil, water, and wild life. 

Pennsylvania became a great industrial commonwealth through 
the exploitation of her natural resources. She can only continue 
to be great through their wise use and preservation. 


“ The Report of the Committee on Conservation to the Pennsylvania State 
Grange, Tyrone, December 11, 1918, contains an interesting statement (page 
8): “The high integrity, skill, and devotion to duty of the state foresters 
constitute a remarkable tribute to the spirit and efficiency of the training at 
Mont Alto.” 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. Stevens 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


a 
A. BOYD HAMILTON 


Death came to one of Pennsylvania’s outstanding local historians 
and the first president of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, 
the Hon. A. Boyd Hamilton, on June 1, 1945. Boyd Hamilton, as 
he was known affectionately by virtually every person active in 
Pennsylvania history either through the work of the Association 
or the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, was a per- 
son of varied talents and interests. His first love probably was the 
newspaper profession, and at an early age he served on the staff of 
the Harrisburg Telegraph, then as city editor for The Patriot, 
and still later as associate editor of the Telegraph, and as corre- 
spondent for the Associated Press. Born at Harrisburg on De- 
cember 6, 1875, Mr. Hamilton graduated from Harrisburg Acad- 
emy and attended the University of Pennsylvania before beginning 
his newspaper career. He was a descendant of pioneers in the 
Susquehanna Valley. This and the historical activity of his father, 
Dr. Hugh Hamilton, a president of the Federation, that of his 
uncle, A. Boyd Hamilton, one of the founders of the Historical 
Society of Dauphin County, may have accounted for Boyd’s in- 
terest in Pennsylvania history. 

Boyd Hamilton was for many years a prime mover in the work 
of the Dauphin County historical organization. He served twice 
as president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical So- 
cieties, in 1932 and again in 1937, and continuously was a leader 
in its activities. His deep interest in Pennsylvania history and his 
active leadership led to his selection as the first president of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association, an office which he held for 
the constitutional time, until November, 1936. Mr. Hamilton was 
responsible for many suggestions and important moves toward 
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strengthening the historical work of the State. Because much of 
his activity in this respect was behind the scenes, few knew the 
extent of his influence and work. It was he, for example, who had 
much to do with the arrangement through which the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission began to be of more service to the local 
historical societies. He was a pioneer advocate of a Pennsylvania 
bibliography, a project now bearing fruit in the forthcoming 
Writings. Together with Roy Nichols, he was responsible for 
inaugurating the Pennsylvania war history program. His influence 
was important in promoting the William Penn Memorial archives 
and history building. 

Boyd Hamilton was not only interested in history, but he made 
it. His career as a newspaperman brought him into close contact 
with State politics. In January, 1927, he became secretary to Gov- 
ernor John S. Fisher; eighteen months later he was appointed 
secretary to the State Senate, and elected to the same position in 
January, 1929, serving in the office until 1937. In 1928 he was 
selected by Edward Martin, the Republican State Chairman, as 
assistant. This position Mr. Hamilton filled for two appointments. 
Another of his important assignments was that of secretary for 
the Joint Legislative Committee on Finance and for the Local 
Government Commission. The latter post he held until his death. 
He was for a brief time a member and chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission. His civic and other activities are so 
numerous as to defy mention. 

When Pennsylvania organized its State Council of Defense, 
Boyd Hamilton was called upon to serve as its executive secretary 
and later as deputy director, a post which he held until death called 
him from it. There can be little doubt but that his hard work and 
unstinted effort at this vital post during the war years hastened 
his death. In many respects, Boyd Hamilton was another Pennsyl- 
vania casualty of World War II. 

It is difficult to measure the influence of so active and strong a 
personality. It is certain that it was very great in promoting every 
good work which had anything to do with preserving the history 
of the State, or in making the public better acquainted with that 
history. Boyd Hamilton was for years a daily columnist for the 
Harrisburg Telegraph, writing not one but two columns. One of 
them dealt with Harrisburg’s past; the other with contemporary 
politics and events. This cherished activity, which the pressure of 
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work forced him to relinquish a few years ago, typified his interest 
in the past while dealing with realities of the present. In one of 
the last conversations the writer held with Boyd Hamilton, the 
wish was expressed that he might find the time in the near future 
to do some writing on the subject of his experiences and observa- 
tions over the years. Such a commentary, if Boyd Hamilton could 
have lived to have completed it, would have been an invaluable 
contribution to the history of the State which he loved and served 
so faithfully both as a private citizen, an historian, and an em- 
ploye of the government of the Commonwealth. In his last letter 
to the writer, dictated in the hospital, Boyd wrote typically, “. . . as 
soon as I get out I am going to write that article on Dauphin 
County for Milt Hamilton.” 

In the words of Governor Edward Martin, “In his passing 
Pennsylvania loses an able and loyal public servant.’ It loses also 
one of its best known local historians and a tireless worker in the 
cause of Pennsylvania history. 


Dr. Homer Rosenberger, chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, reports slow but continued returns from the efforts of the 
committee. Present membership of the committee includes Melville 
Boyer, Allentown; Floyd Hoenstine, Hollidaysburg; Frederic S. 
Klein, Lancaster; Ira Kreider, Abington; Walter Mohr, George 
School; S. E. Slick, Clarion; Ross H. Swope, Harrisburg, and 
Leo E. Wilt, Towanda. This is an excellent geographical distribu- 
tion. Since some personal touch in a membership contact is advis- 
able, members are urged to provide names of prospective members 
for use by the committee member best located to approach them. 
Those who are known to have a genuine interest in Pennsylvania 
history and are public spirited citizens of their community are the 
best prospects for permanent and substantial memberships. The 
ranks of the historical societies have many such persons among 
their numbers who are apt to welcome the contact with a state 
association. Eleven new members have been secured recently. 
Copies of the April issue of PEnnsytvanra History have been 
sent to numerous persons whose names were mentioned in “News 
and Comment.” Members personally acquainted with any indi- 
vidual so mentioned in the magazine could help by calling the item 
to the person’s attention and suggesting a membership as a means 
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of keeping in touch with the historical activities of the Common- 
wealth. 

President Bining has appointed several committees recently 
authorized by the November meeting. The Committee on Seven- 
teenth Century Law is headed by Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson with 
Joseph Carson, A. Boyd Hamilton, William E. Lingelbach, A. E. 
Martin, Roy F. Nichols, Francis Philbrick, and Ross Pier Wright 
as the other members. This committee is to assist and advise Dr. 
Leonidas Dodson on his first volume of the Statutes. The com- 
mittee set up to inquire into the interpretation of laws and regula- 
tions regarding certification of teachers in Pennsylvania history 
is under Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., as chairman, aided by Paul H. 
Giddens and Robert Fortenbaugh. 

The all important Committee on the Writing of Pennsylvania 
History is organized under chairmanship of Dr. Roy F. Nichols 
with Lawrence H. Gipson, Milton W. Hamilton, John W. Oliver, 
Homer Rosenberger, William A. Russ, Jr., and Phelps Soule as 
members. 

Writings on Pennsylvania History: A Bibliography should be 
available for distribution by autumn. Those who have gone over 
the proof feel that it is indeed a major contribution to Pennsyl- 
vania history and should be of inestimable value to both the re- 
searcher and the popular historian. It shows that there has been 
much more writing done on certain phases of Pennsylvania than 
many have imagined. It also helps reveal many gaps in the his- 
torical literature of the State. These are especially noticeable in 
the economic and social history of Pennsylvania, and it is en- 
couraging to note that in recent years numerous good articles and 
monographs appear to have been written in this field. The majority 
of these point the way toward the need for more work to supple- 
ment that already done. Writings should help pave the way for the 
work of the newly appointed committee to plan for the compre- 
hensive history of the State. 

Editor Hamilton is planning to run a series of articles on the 
several important historical societies of the State. These will be 
designed to better acquaint the members of the Association with 
the nature of the functioning and the collections and other serv- 
ices of the societies. It should serve a useful purpose and give a 
broad picture of the numerous and important local historical activ- 
ities under way in this State. The recently issued Handbook of 
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Historical Societies reveals not only that Pennsylvania leads the 
states in the number of societies but also that it has some of the 
largest and best equipped county societies. The level of accomplish- 
ment upon the part of our Pennsylvania societies is much higher 
than some of us have presumed. The proposed series of articles 
should prove an important feature of PENNsyLVANIA History 
and increase its value to the people of the State, as well as to 
many outside our boundaries. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


SERIES cM 
DIXON RYAN FOX, 1887-1945 


This nation lost one of its outstanding and influential historians, 
and the Pennsylvania Historical Association a long-time member 
and friend, in the death of Dixon Ryan Fox at Ellis Hospital, 
Schenectady, New York, on January 30, 1945. The historian, edu- 
cator, and editor died at the peak of a productive career at the 
age of fifty-seven years. Born at Potsdam, New York, on De- 
cember 7, 1887, he received his doctorate at Columbia University 
in 1917. A Columbia teacher beginning in 1922, Doctor Fox be- 
came one of the best known and loved members of the Columbia 
University Department of History. He resigned in 1934 to accept 
the presidency of Union College. No student at Columbia in the 
day of Dixon Ryan Fox can ever forget his majestic but kindly 
and inspirational presence. An outstanding lecturer and interpreter 
of American history with a rich fund of anecdote and story, no 
classroom endowed with his presence ever could be termed “musty.” 
Numerous were the candidates for advanced degrees who felt 
the support of his kindness and interest in their studies, researches, 
and oral examinations. Dixon Ryan Fox was not only a national 
historian with a lasting monument in his joint conception and 
editorship with Doctor Schlesinger of the History of American 
Life series and several notable individual historical studies, but 
he was one of the first professional historians of note to grasp 
the importance of the great background of American local history. 
As president of the New York State Historical Association con- 
tinuously after 1929, he took the lead in building one of the 
strongest state historical organizations in the nation. He became 
a member of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, which his 
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own New York work had helped to inspire, following the meeting 
at Bethlehem and gave freely of advice and encouragement through 
our formative years. The death of Dixon Ryan Fox at this rela- 
tively early age is a grievous loss to American historical scholar- 
ship and to the cause of local history, which he did so much to 
elevate to a place of proper recognition. As a friend and guide 
from a sister state who took a keen interest in what was going on 
in the historical world in Pennsylvania, his passing is mourned 
by our Association. 


What is probably beyond question Pennsylvania’s youngest his- 
torical society was completely organized on March 9, 1945, with 
the launching of the Shippensburg Historical Society under the 
presidency of Henry E. Luhrs of 25 South Penn Street, Shippens- 
burg. Miss Nancy McCreary of the same town is the secretary. 
The number of original members is sixty, an encouraging be- 
ginning for so local an organization. A non-resident membership 
is provided for those interested in the history of this section and 
the society’s endeavors but unable to affiliate directly. The society 
is the Federation’s most recent member. 


The spring meeting of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society was held at Christ Lutheran Church in Easton 
on May 24. Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson delivered the address on the 
subject, “The French and Indian War, 1754-1763, in the Light 
of the American National Tradition.” 


Pittsburgh’s celebration of the centennial of the April 10, 1845, 
fire which destroyed a great part of the city was held on schedule 
under auspices of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
Appropriately enough, the ceremonies placed emphasis not upon 
the fire but upon the rebuilding of Pittsburgh. The Hon. Robert 
Garland, president of the society, declared that the spirit of the 
Pittsburghers of a century ago should be an inspiration to those 
today who confront the tasks of reconstructing a war-torn world. 
“Prominent Pittsburghers of 1840-1850” was the theme of an 
address by the Rev. Charles E. McCartney delivered at an after- 
noon meeting at the Twentieth Century Club. In the evening an 
elaborate historical pageant was presented at the Allegheny County 
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Soldiers Memorial Hall, together with another address on “The 
Pittsburgh Fire of 1845.” The Historical Society featured special 
exhibits for the occasion. Conestoga wagons and ancient fire ap- 
paratus were on parade along Forbes Street for the opening event 
of the celebration. 


The last meeting of the season for the Western Pennsylvania 
Society, according to custom, was given over to the University of 
Pittsburgh Department of History. “The University’s Part in 
World War II” was the subject discussed by Dr. John J. Geise, 
co-ordinator of the University’s war training program and chief 
historian for the Historical Survey of the Board of Engineers at 
Ft. Belvoir, Virginia. Dr. John W. Oliver, presided at the meeting. 


The Indiana County Historical and Genealogical Society has 
developed a series of interesting programs for the 1945 season. 
On April 5 the subject for the meeting was “Stories from Early 
Maps of Indiana County,” and was presented by Quince B. Jones, 
county surveyor. Purely local topics are mingled with those of na- 
tional concern and emphasis is placed upon a discussion type of 
program and some local entertainment. Several meetings have 
been held at the homes of members and others at the State 
Teachers College Historical Room. Dr. Ralph E. Heiges of the 
Indiana State Teachers College is the recently elected president 
of the Indiana society. 


The annual dinner meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto 
of Washington, D. C., was held on Friday evening, May 25, in 
accordance with the tradition of Benjamin Franklin’s May Junto 
dinner gathering. Dr. Solon Buck, archivist of the United States, 
spoke on “Pennsylvania’s Public Record Problem.” The principal 
address was delivered by Dr. Amos E. Taylor, York countian and 
former professor of economics at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and now head of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
on “Pennsylvania’s Part in the Nation’s Economic Development.” 
The February number of The Pennsylvanian continues the series 
of brief articles on foreign archival sources for Pennsylvania his- 
tory with a page on London archives after 1783. 


The annual report of Edward R. Barnsley, president of the 
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Bucks County Historical Society, presented at the May 5 meet- 
ing indicates the progress of this society. Normal functions are 
reported as having continued despite the derangements of a war- 
time economy, though it was found necessary to close the library 
last winter for a brief period due to the coal shortage. The resigna- 
tion of Miss Margaret R. Grundy as a member of the board of 
directors was filled by the appointment of Mrs. Henry W. Turner 
of New Hope. The society has planned the issuance of a new and 
complete membership list which will be available shortly. The 
registered attendance at the society building during 1944 was well 
over three thousand. This was lower than in some pre-war years, 
but 200 per cent over 1943. The library of the society, which is 
entitled to recognition as one of the outstanding local historical 
depositories in the state, if not in the entire nation, is used in- 
creasingly both by visitation and by mail inquiry. The complete 
cataloging of the multitude of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts 
in the library.is a major future objective of the organization, to- 
gether with plans for improvement of lighting and heating to make 
the library more usable. 


The Pottstown Historical Society, of which Mrs. James I. 
Wendell is the energetic corresponding secretary, held its annual 
meeting on May 28. A membership drive is under way and the 
society expects to increase its strength and services materially in 
the future. 


An account of the work of the Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh for the past century was presented at the April 23 
meeting of the Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania by Sister M. Cornelius of the Mercy Order. 


Captain William Butler Beck Wilson of Williamsport is the 
new president of the Lycoming County Historical Society. Mrs. 
Yolanda Frank Meador is secretary and Miss Katherine Bennet 
and Bruce A. Hunt are members of the board of governors. 


George F. Hess of Beech Creek was re-elected president of the 
Clinton County Historical Society at the March meeting. Mrs. 
Frederick S. Pletcher of Lock Haven continues as secretary. 
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Major S. M. Lutz, founder and president of the Pioneer His- 
torical Society of Bedford County, was returned to the office at 
the March meeting held at the Fort Bedford Inn. The Duke of 
Bedford flag, formerly deposited with The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania but recently returned for display in the Pioneer 
Society Museum, was exhibited and its history discussed. Motion 
pictures of points of local historical interest were presented. Major 
Lutz called attention to the fact that the County is entering upon 
its 175th year and asked for recognition of this anniversary. 


The regular spring meeting of the Friends Historical Associa- 
tion was held on May 19 at the Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia. Speakers were Francis W. Pennell on “Botanical 
Interests of Friends,” and Edward E. Wildman on “Friends in 
some other Fields of Science.” 


“The White House in Philadelphia” was the subject of a paper 
by Arthur M. Kennedy, librarian of the Athenaeum of Philadel- 
phia, at the April 18 meeting of the City History Society of 
Philadelphia. 


The Wayne County Historical Society has received recently 
further additions to its growing collection of material recording 
significant developments in the transportation history of that sec- 
tion, which did so much to shape the canal and railroad history of 
the entire country. E. S. LaBar of Hawley has donated three 
documents pertaining to the building of the Pennsylvania Gravity 
Railroad from Pittston to the Lackawaxen by way of Cobb’s Gap. 
The Delaware and Hudson Gravity Railroad was the other impor- 
tant pioneer railway venture in this region. E. D. LeRoy of 
Newark, New Jersey, has contributed greatly to knowledge of this 
latter development. A series of articles prepared by him on the 
Delaware and Hudson story will begin with the October issue of 
the Monthly Bulletin of the Department of Internal Affairs. Mr. 
LeRoy also has prepared a special map on turnpikes and roads 
of Wayne County and the two gravity railroads, which is avail- 
able through the Wayne County Historical Society, Honesdale, at 


$1.00 each. 


Two photographs and other biographical material on General 
Jacob Devers, York County’s top ranking commander in World 
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War II, have been secured by the Historical Society of York 
County. The society is also the recipient of the large private col- 
lection of James W. Shettel of York relating to the history of the 
theatre in York and central Pennsylvania. Records of additional 
local churches have been acquired. 


The May 15 annual meeting of the Chester County Historical 
Society was treated to a short discussion on “Some Local Silver- 
smiths,” presented by Dr. Arthur E. James. 


The March meeting of the Dauphin County Historical Society 
was devoted to an explanation of the decorative features of the 
magnificent new Dauphin County Court House by Leon Miller of 
the Dauphin County Bar. The County Bar Association has pre- 
sented the society with an album of photographs of the former 
Court House. The April meeting featured an address by A. Boyd 
Hamilton on the historical significance of Harris’ Ferry in the 
history of the state. 


Recent meetings of the Adams County Historical Society have 
presented two important papers. In March, Charles W. Myers 
spoke on “The History of the Western Maryland Railroad,” while 
the April meeting was given over to a paper on the “History of 
the Fruit Industry in Adams County” by Frederic E. Griest. 


The Northumberland County Historical Society has issued the 
fourteenth volume of its well-known Proceedings, dated in 1944. 
It contains eleven papers read before the society. Two of espe- 
cial importance are “The Great Shamokin Path” by the secre- 
tary, Charles F. Snyder, and “The Evangelical Church in Union 
County” by the Rev. Raymond W. Albright of Reading. Articles 
on Samuel Maclay, Thomas Cooper, and the Milton Fire by the 
late Frederic A. Godcharles are included and are probably his last 
published work. The society is deserving of commendation for 
the continued issuance of this valuable annual. It has recognized 
always the fact that papers presented before a society but un- 
published are of limited value as a permanent historical contribu- 
tion. Copies of the complete Proceedings in fourteen volumes are 
available through the secretary, Charles F. Snyder, Sunbury, and 
may be purchased by libraries at $2.00 a volume. Those in and 
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out of the State who are building adequate local history library 
collections should not overlook this publication. John H. Carter 
of Treverton is acting as president of the Northumberland society 
since Doctor Godcharles’ death. 


The Haverford Township Historical Society has issued the fifth 
in its series of mimeographed bulletins, dated in March. Mrs. 
Charles Carver is the president and William J. Laramy the secre- 
tary and curator for the organization. This particular issue is 
devoted to William Penn and the connection of the society with 
the tercentenary observance. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County held an April 28 
meeting at the society building with the Rev. Wilmer H. Long as 
the principal speaker on “Old Churches of Montgomery County.” 
Attention is called in the April Historical Society News to the 
past publications of the society, and the record is indeed dis- 
tinguished. Volume I of Historical Sketches was published in 1895. 
Seven volume sets of this series are available at $20 a set. The 
Bulletin of the society is available in four volumes at $3.00 each 
to non-members. This is still another valuable addition to any 
collection of Pennsylvaniana. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The Free Library of Philadelphia announces the appointment 
of an assistant librarian in charge of research. The Free Library 
is now librarian for the Library Company of Philadelphia and the 
Ridgway Library, and the Mercantile Library is also a part of 
the system. The new research librarian, Dr. J. H. Powell, formerly 
of the department of history of the University of Delaware, will 
be in charge of the research facilities of all these important li- 
braries after August 1. 


The 150th anniversary of the organization of the Presbytery of 
Huntingdon was commemorated at Huntingdon on April 17. In 
addition to religious services and formal addresses, a pageant, 
“The Building of a Presbytery,” depicting nearly two hundred 
years of the history of Presbyterianism in central Pennsylvania, 
was presented at Oller Hall, Juniata College. The program pre- 
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pared for the occasion contains a valuable historical map and 
names and locates the original churches within the Huntingdon 
Presbytery, with dates of their founding. Copies of the leaflet 
would be a valuable addition to any file on this subject. 


The first pamphlet in a series of local historical units designed 
especially for use in the schools of Bucks County has been issued 
under direction of County Superintendent Boehm. “The Lenni 
Lenape Indians in Fact and Fancy” is the title of this unit. It is 
the work of Dr. Genevieve Bowen, elementary supervisor and 
curriculum director for the Bucks County schools, Walter T. 
Gracey, formerly with the Pennsylvania Writers Project which 
compiled much Bucks County material, Matrona Walck, teacher of 
English in Buckingham High School, and assisted by Dr. Dorothy 
Cross, New Jersey state archaeologist. This is a commendable 
enterprise and one which should point the way to more materials 
produced at a local level to supplement the inevitably very general 
textbook accounts on Pennsylvania history. The true richness of 
detail and interest in Pennsylvania history for school purposes is 
best brought to light by the liberal use of such local historical and 
archaeological narratives designed especially for the public schools. 
We understand that several other counties are considering such 
ventures, either in the form of pamphlet units or a single volume 
on county history. 


A new and completely revised edition of American Citizenship 
for Pennsylvania by Alderfer and Sukel is now available through 
the Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. It is designed to meet 
the ninth grade requirement on the teaching of Pennsylvania gov- 
ernment and contains an abundance of useful material well pre- 
sented. 


The New York Folklore Society was organized in October, 
1944, as an affiliate of the New York Historical Association. The 
first number of its quarterly magazine, the New York Folklore 
Quarterly was issued in February, 1945, by the Cornell University 
Press. The first number has attracted favorable attention. Mem- 
bership in the society is $1.50 annually and entitles one to the 
magazine. The business address of the new organization is 124 
Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York. Pennsylvania has a Pennsyl- 
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vania Folklore Society which was at one time very active and took 
the lead in presenting the colorful Pennsylvania Folk Festival each 
year. Few states are richer in the undeveloped sources of folklore 
and folk music. Indeed, much that has cropped out in other states 
had its origins in the Pennsylvania hills, on the rivers, canals, and 
turnpikes or in the lumber woods and oil regions. Perhaps it is 
time to attempt to revive and to expand the old statewide society 
with which Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker did such yeoman work 
in past years. 


A plan to restore historic Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’) Church 
and the surrounding grounds, already designated as a National 
Historic Site, has been announced by the Rev. Dr. John Craig 
Roak, well-known pastor of the church. This shrine has been 
threatened by fire on two occasions within the past few years be- 
cause of improper surroundings. The present plan calls for proper 
landscaping and improvement of the surrounding areas which will 
serve also to protect it against nearby fire hazards. The plans call 
also for a garden and reproduction of the original blockhouse 
which stood on the site in 1669. Gloria Dei is the first church 
established in Pennsylvania and the third in America, having its 
inception in a rude log blockhouse erected in 1669. The congrega- 
tion was organized in 1677. G. Edwin Brumbaugh is the architect 
of the project. 


The Bibliographical Society of America, in co-operation with 
the Library of Congress and the Newberry Library, has an- 
nounced the forthcoming publication of The Bibliographies of 
American Imprints. The series is based upon the original work of 
the WPA American Imprints Survey and will present a completely 
new series of studies of regional printing in America. Present 
funds are available to complete compilation and publication of the 
lists of Rhode Island eighteenth century imprints, the Dakotas 
through 1890, and Arkansas through 1876. Arkansas Imprints. 
will be first in the series. Attention certainly should be given to 
securing funds under some auspices for publication of the Penn- 
sylvania imprints which form so large and distinctive a portion of 
the national collection. Publication of the projected series is in 
the hands of the R. R. Bowker Company of New York. Perhaps 
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some publisher will come forward and funds be secured for the 
Pennsylvania work. 


The Olio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
LIV (January-March, 1945), has an excellent illustrated article on 
“Origin and Significance of Pennsylvania Dutch Barn Symbols.” 


Considerable interest in Pennsylvania German arts and crafts 
is evident and this office receives numerous inquiries from schools 
as to sources for material. Mrs. C. N. Keyser of Plymouth Meet- 
ing is the writer or editor of a number of booklets on various 
phases of this subject which are obtainable at $1.00 each. Recent 
issues include Home Craft Course in Pennsylvania German 
Pewter by Henry J. Kauffman; Home Craft Course in Penn- 
sylvania German Architecture by Richard S. Montgomery. Dr. 
Arthur Graeff has prepared for the series a pamphlet on The 
Pennsylvania Germans which is one of the most concise and 
understandable analyses of the history and culture of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans yet to appear. 


Captain Frederick Way, Jr., of Sewickley, lecturer, author and 
Ohio River steamboat pilot, as well as president of the Ohio River 
Boatmen’s Association, was the speaker for the January lecture 
in the series provided by the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society at the Ohio State Museum. Captain Way appears to 
be more recognized in Ohio than in his own State and more in- 
terest is shown in Ohio than in Pennsylvania in the preservation 
of the history of the Ohio River. For some strange reason we 
appear to have failed to emphasize the past or the present impor- 
tance of the river traffic on the Monongahela, Allegheny, and 
other western Pennsylvania streams and the headwaters of the 
Ohio. “The Ohio River in Fact and Fiction” was the title of 
Captain Way’s lecture. 


Ofttimes the complaint is heard that Pennsylvania no longer 
enjoys the prestige in the cultural world common to the days when 
Philadelphia was “the Athens of America.” This is an unfortunate 
point of view and one hardly justified by the facts. It is probable 
that a careful survey of the fields of art, literature, the theatre, 
science, and so on would reveal today quite as many Pennsyl- 
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vanians of prominence and as many Pennsylvania contributions 
to American cultural life as in the past. Perhaps it would be well, 
if PENNSYLVANIA History could call attention to some of these. 
We will start the ball rolling by mentioning some which have come 
to our attention. It might be worth noting that the recent Book of 
the Month Club selection, Anything Can Happen, was authored by 
George and Helen Papashvily, two Pennsylvanians typical of the 
thousands who have come to this state from foreign lands and 
contributed to our cultural heritage. Two playwrights and motion 
picture script writers of note are Philip and Julius Epstein, Penn- 
sylvania State College graduates, who adapted Chicken Every 
Sunday to the stage and have written the movie version of virtually 
every outstanding Broadway play of the past few years. George 
R. Stewart, biographer of Bret Harte and author of numerous 
other books of distinction, including the recently issued Names on 
the Land, an account of place names in the United States, was 
born and spent his youth in Sewickley. He is currentiy a professor 
of English at the University of California. 

The well-known American sculptor, Alexander S. Carey, who 
died recently in New York, was a native of Philadelphia and a 
student at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Some of his 
work is represented in Philadelphia by the Fairmount Park Sun 
Dial, the Shakespeare Memorial at the Free Library, and his 
“Tribute to a Cellist” in the Philadelphia Academy of Music. Two 
Philadelphia surgeons died the past year who must be ranked as 
leaders in their specialities and representing a continuation of the 
traditional importance of Philadelphia as a medical center. Dr. 
James A. Babbitt was nationally known as a leader in the field of 
otolaryngology and past president of the American Laryngological 
Association. His death occurred in October, 1944. In December, 
1944, came the death of another leading Philadelphia surgeon, Dr. 
Earl B. Craig, gynecologist at Hahneman Medical College. 

In Philadelphia, again in October, died also a leading historian 
and biographer, Burton Alva Konkle. Born in Illinois, and a 
Presbyterian minister, he came to Philadelphia in 1897 and became 
greatly interested in Pennsylvania history. His works on Thomas 
Smith, Chief Justice Ellis Lewis, and Thomas Willing achieved 
recognition as important biographical and historical studies. Dr. 
Konkle completed also a voluminous biography of James Wil- 
son which was never published. He was responsible for interesting 
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the Pennsylvania Bar Association in establishing an_ historical 
section. 

The Hon. George William Huntley, Jr., long a member of the 
general assembly from Cameron County, is the author of Sin- 
namahone, based upon the picturesque life of the lumber days on 
the Sinnamahoning Creek in North Central Pennsylvania. The 
book is published by The Christopher Publishing House, 1140 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, and may be purchased for $3.50. It is 
primarily a record of personal accounts collected by the author and 
has something of the flavor of folklore as well as history. Mr. 
Huntley has long been a collector of stories and facts regarding the 
colorful lumbering industry of this section of Pennsylvania and 
has published an earlier book on the same subject. 


Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh is teaching at the University of Penn- 
sylvania for the summer, while Dr. Roy F. Nichols will be at 
Columbia University. Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., is at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College for the summer as a member of the depart- 
ment of history. 


Dr. Paul Giddens spoke before the Erie Rotary Club in May 
on “Oil in Three Wars.” Dr. Giddens took a prominent part in 
arranging last autumn for the celebration of the 85th anniversary 
of the drilling of the Drake Well and prepared several articles 
for publication for use as publicity in oil industry journals. He 
completed recently the manuscript for a second volume of source 
materials on the early history of the petroleum industry which the 
Historical Commission hopes to be able to publish. The period 
from the drilling of the Drake Well to about 1880 is covered by 
significant letters, documents and contemporary accounts of con- 
ditions in the oil regions. 


Dr. Thorstein Sellin, professor of sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, is the author of an article in the March-April 
issue of The Prison World on “The Walnut Street Prison.’ This 
particular institution, Pennsylvania’s first state prison, was in use 
from the Revolution until 1835. Because of the numerous progres- 
sive experiments in penology carried on there it has been referred 
to as “the cradle of American prison reform.” 
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Dr. Carl Bridenbaugh, now on an overseas assignment with the 
Navy, is to be the director of the Institute of Early American His- 
tory at Williamsburg upon his return to civilian life. 


The sesquicentennial of the ordination of Father Demetrius 
Gallitzin, “Apostle of the Alleghenies,” occurred on March 18. 
Longmans, Green and Company are publishers of a Gallitzin 
biography by Daniel Sargent entitled Mitri, the Story'of Prince 
Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, 


Hervey Allen has been selected to succeed Stephen Vincent 
Benet as editor for the Rivers of America series. Richmond E. 
Myers, professor of geology at Muhlenberg College, is at work on 
the story of the mighty Susquehanna. 


The Tioga Point Museum at Athens is celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary. Those not already familiar with the Tioga Point 
Museum Bulletin, published by the institution and edited by Dr. 
Elsie Murray, will find it an important item in any Pennsylvania 
collection. The Museum has an international reputation for its 
collection of material on the French activities in northeastern 
Pennsylvania and is still adding unusual items. Dr. Donald Guthrie, 
well-known surgeon and physician, is the new president of the 
Museum Association. 


Dr. Albert Hazen Wright, professor of zoology at Cornell Uni- 
versity and historian by avocation, is the author of The Sullivan 
Expedition of 1779. It is primarily a collection of the most inter- 
esting and significant source documents and accounts and provides 
a colorful and popular history of the expedition, which has come 
to be regarded as one of the most important campaigns of the 
American Revolution. The book is a fine illustration of the fact 
that source material, properly organized and with adequate ex- 
planatory notations, can make an interesting and popular type of 
historical publication. 
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THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE 
TEACHING OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


By EvizaBetH FLEMING 
Holmes Junior High School, Philadelphia 


N THE middle of the last century when little Johnny failed to 
satisfy the master with his recitation, he was subjected to 

severe treatment. He very probably received a paddling over the 
hands, his royal person was given a sound thrashing or he was 
placed in the corner with the dunce cap upon his head. Emphasis 
was upon memorization with little thought for understanding. The 
broader fields of method, critical thinking and character develop- 
ment were ignored, while real life experiences and the integrated 
personality were unheard of. 

Fortunately, we have come a long way since that day. Yet the 
road ahead, to something approximating perfection, is up-hill and 
over difficult terrain. We are living in a rapidly changing world 
and in education as in every other field, we must accept the chal- 
lenge of that change. Today, we stand upon the threshold of a 
new era. Does our profession have the leadership, the imagination 
and the courage to cross that threshold into the unknown? 

For some years past we have heard considerable about visual 
education. Magazine articles, educators, university courses, all give 
obedient lip service to its worth. And yet, those outside the pro- 
fession criticize the school for its hesitation in introducing visual 
services. We have been reluctant to spend the money necessary 
for film libraries with the result that those who pioneered in the 
production of education films have met with financial failure. We 
have been afraid of the expense incident to equipping schools 
for radio. Hence, splendid public service programs go unheard by 
those for whom they are intended. Where is the leader who has 
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the vision and the love of adventure sufficient to introduce to 
schools of all grades audio-visual aids as agencies for improving 
instructional techniques? To the present pioneering has been done 
by a few isolated but progressive teachers who work alone and 
unheralded in their little spheres, or by a large city system in its 
own individual style. 

Pennsylvania happens to be in a fortunate position. We now 
recognize the importance of our own state sufficiently to require 
that its history be taught in the public schools. Pennsylvania has 
a permanent heritage which is inextricably woven into the develop- 
ment of our nation. Pennsylvania was settled under colorful con- 
ditions, played an important part in the Revolutionary War and 
within its boundaries the Federal Union came into being. The 
turning point of the Civil War was brought about by the victory 
at Gettysburg. With an unequalled heritage we turn with pride 
to a study of the history of our own state. Such a rich heritage 
demands the best. We, therefore, ask what skills, modern methods, 
and up-to-date aids are available in the audio-visual field. 

It is almost trite to comment upon the value. of a field trip. 
Through it the pupil sees in reality the setting as it was. His 
imagination is fired and a feeling of kinship with the past surges 
through his being. He has experienced actual contact with a by- 
gone age. He is stimulated, moved emotionally, inspired to read 
and to find out more about the customs of another day, in order 
that he may appreciate, to a greater extent, the few remaining 
historical shrines. It is impossible to measure in terms of out- 
comes the exact value of such activity. Its influence is delayed. 
The memory of it will continue to grow and the appreciation of 
this experience will deepen with passing of the years. 

Pennsylvania is particularly rich in such source material. We 
immediately think of: Presque Isle, The Block House—Pitts- 
burgh, The Old Portage Railroad, Gettysburg Battlefield, Val- 
ley Forge, Brandywine, Old Swedes Church, Christ Church, Betsy 
Ross House, Independence Hall, Carpenters Hall, and the First 
United States Bank. 

These are merely the high-lights. Every community has its own 
local shrine: The scene of an Indian attack, an old forge, a tavern 
or the birthplace of a famous citizen. 

In approaching a study of Pennsylvania, we must first know 
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where it is and how it looks. Naturally, there are maps in all 
textbooks but it is much more impressive to the learner if he 
draws his own map. Are you looking for interest, enthusiasm, 
originality? Then ask your pupils to construct their own maps. 
One map might be prepared on topography, one on resources and 
another on old trails and battlefields. You will be amazed at the 
quality of work done and the learning which accompanies it. 

The making of histograms, pictographs and charts develops in 
pupils the power to impart information in a clear, concise manner. 
Such teaching aids are particularly valuable in a study of local 
government. Government, in itself, is devoid of interest to the 
average youth, especially if information must be culled from old, 
dusty, wordy volumes that line the shelves of the average school 
library. What adolescent cares to read ten pages on the advan- 
tages of the city-manager plan of government over the mayor- 
council plan. Give him colored crayons, provide him with the proper 
information and suggest that he show on paper a comparison of 
the two types. His research will produce startling facts. Under 
the city-manager .form taxes are 11 mills, transportation fare 5 
cents and city employees number about 4,000. But, under the 
mayor-council form taxes are 19 mills, transportation 814 cents 
and city employees over 6,000. He will set to work with a will 
for this is a challenging assignment. Out of his enthusiasm will 
come a masterpiece of reds, greens and yellows. It is factually 
correct and reveals at a glance which type of government is the 
more efficient. While constructing this graph, his mind will not 
be idle. He will draw his own conclusions as to the effectiveness 
of each type. He will begin to question the inefficiency in his own 
city. Thus, he learns by doing, he takes pleasure in what he is 
doing and he develops a critical attitude that is invaluable in later 
life. 

In Pennsylvania history we have a fertile field of illustrative 
material. In introducing a new unit, such as “Pennsylvania in the 
Revolution,” the instructor may bring in a few colorful pictures 
to stimulate interest. Extra credit might be granted to those pupils 
who submit pictures which, as shown in a floor talk, are related 
to the unit. This will produce an amazing amount of splendid 
material since pupils take keen delight in carrying out such an 
assignment. 
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It is wise, at this point, to suggest that all pictures must come 
from magazines. This prevents the needless destruction of books. 
Periodicals such as Life, Fortune and The Saturday Evening 
Post have a considerable number of historical illustrations in their 
advertising. Calendars frequently have a series of historical scenes 
beautifully colored and accurate in detail. Enthusiasm and a spirit 
of friendliness and freedom from restraint will result in such an 
atmosphere. Learning will come without conscious effort and that 
is the kind of learning which prevents distaste for the subject 
because it is difficult and therefore tiresome. 

The lantern slide is particularly useful because a picture can be 
held on the screen as long as necessary for explanation and 
questioning. The Department of Visual Education in the Phila- 
delphia school system, under the direction of Dr. John Garman, 
has an extensive collection of lantern slides. The value of this 
material is attested by the fact that it is constantly in demand by 
local social studies teachers. Such teaching aids are helpful since 
they include information which is generally omitted from text- 
books. Among them are: 

1. “The Coming of the Pennsylvania Germans.” In this series 
the background of the Germans, their recreation, mills and weav- 
ing, develop in the young mind an understanding of these people 
generally not found in textbooks. 


2. “The Swedes” gives a glimpse of one of the neglected inci- 
dents of early Pennsylvania. A log house along Darby River, a 
brick house on Cobbs Creek, and an old mill from Norway, high- 
light this group of settlers who would otherwise pass unnoticed. 

3. “The Indians of Pennsylvania” tell us of the Lenni Lenapé, 
how they got their name, how they kept their records, and about 
their oval wigwams and their gardens. 

In motion picture films, material on practically every subject 
treated in United States history can be obtained. Should the unit 
be “The Colonial History of Pennsylvania,” “Pennsylvania After 
the Revolution,” or “Industries of Pennsylvania,” there are ex- 
cellent films to meet the demand. Films may be used for arousing 
interest, for supplementing information or for review. 

In time, sound film will undoubtedly replace the silent film but 
at the present, because of cost, more schools are equipped with 
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silent projectors, and, therefore, the demand for the silent films 
is greater. 

Let us assume a unit in a social studies class to be “Pennsyl- 
vania’s Part in the Development of Freedom.” Interest could be 
motivated by showing the sound film “The Story That Couldn’t 
be Printed.” This film tells the story of the trial of John Peter 
Zenger. The acquittal of Zenger was one of the first victories for 
freedom of the press. If the class is properly guided, a most in- 
teresting discussion on freedom of speech will follow. This should 
lead to the picture “The Declaration of Independence.” It might 
then be possible to secure “Cavalcade of America” electrical tran- 
scriptions appropriate to the unit. More than one instructional 
procedure should be used for variety lends interest. A field trip 
to Independence Hall for those living in Philadelphia would serve 
to broaden the pupil’s experience. 

Radio, the youngest of teaching aids, has been slow to develop, 
partly on account of the war which placed restrictions on the 
purchase of essential equipment. For more than a decade broad- 
casting stations have been including varied educational programs, 
but classroom teachers generally have been handicapped because 
they have had sub-standard receiving sets. During the past few 
years the Radio Committee of Philadelphia has presented a series 
of historical and patriotic programs for the schools under the > 
general title “We Philadelphians.” This series re-created such 
notable figures and episodes in the history of the Commonwealth 
as the following: 

“Billy Penn Steps Out” related to early life and character of 
the founder of Pennsylvania. 

“The Gentle Quaker” portrayed William Penn receiving the 
land grant from King Charles and the subsequent settlement of 
the colony. 

“Library Legend” dealt with the founding of the first free li- 
brary in Philadelphia. 

“A Friend In Deed” represented Haym Salomon raising money 
for Washington’s Army at Valley Forge. 

During the Spring Term 1945, two series of programs were 
broadcast. “What’s in a Name,” presented over radio station 
KYW, dealt with the persons for whom the various schools were 
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named. “Science Is Fun” was broadcast over radio station WFIL 
every Monday under the sponsorship of Franklin Institute. While 
this series dealt primarily with scientific achievement, it stressed 
local history wherever possible. “Let’s Go To The Movies” told 
the story of the presentation of the first motion picture in the 
Academy of Music in 1870. “Let the Lights Go On” told of the 
first use of gas to light the streets of Philadelphia. 

The results from the use of this type of material depends 
largely upon the calibre and attitude of the teacher who employs 
them. The Radio Committee pays high tribute to those teachers 
who have guided the listening pupils by saying: “The success of 
‘Science Is Fun’ is due in large measure to its intelligent utiliza- 
tion by the teachers.” The responsibility placed upon the teacher 
is, therefore, one of determining how the programs can be co- 
ordinated with the course of study. She must ask herself certain 
questions : 

Does it contribute to the maturing process of the pupils? 

Does it economize time in achieving goals? 

Are these materials organized in intimate relation to the whole 
job of teaching? 

What is the age of the group, their needs and interests? 

Should the above considerations not be taken into account, much 
of the value to be derived from this type of teaching aid is lost. 
On the assumption then, that the teacher is alert, conscientious 
and intelligent, the following results should be expected. In the 
construction of their own maps, charts and graphs, the pupils 
are keenly interested in accomplishment. They are inspired and 
learning progresses at a favorable rate. 

Sound films have made distinct contributions to the learning 
process, particularly through retention and recall.* 

In December of 1924, The Radio Committee of Philadelphia 
made a survey to determine the success of its programs. The re- 
sults are enlightening : 


Of a potential listening audience of 104,904, only 
34,634 took an active part in this worthwhile activity. 

However, children older and younger than the age for 
which the programs were intended have listened with 
interest to the “Science Is Fun.” 


1 Arnspiger, “Sound Pictures As Teaching Aids.” 
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The suggested activities in the Manual were used as 
a stimulation for original projects in many schools. 

Requests for the Teacher’s Manual have come from many 
parts of the United States. 

The librarians reported an increased demand for books 
listed as suggested reading in the Manual. 

During the “We Philadelphians” series, the visitors to 
the Letitia Street House, the locale of the broadcasts, 
increased twelve times. 

Frequent requests come to the Division of Visual Edu- 

cation for transcriptions of these Radio Programs. 


And now we face the newest tool in education—television. It 
affords that double stimulus to the brain through sound and sight 
which psychologists tell us increases the speed of learning. Here 
is the greatest instrument for mass education ever yet devised. 
Television offers a challenge to the educational world to select 
the curriculum and to present it dramatically. To do this, instruc- 
tors must somehow develop within themselves the spirit of the 
“old” entrepreneur. They must have his imagination, his courage 
to assume risks, his willingness to try out the new and the un- 
known. Above all else, teachers must refine themselves, they must 
make themselves versatile, informed and superior. They must be 
the experts who adapt television to the needs of schools, rather 
than adapt the schools to television. Are the schools going to use 
television or will television use the schools? A bright future un- 
folds before us. If we fail, then ours, and ours alone, will be the 
blame. 


ORIENTING OUR PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
By Eric E. GariInG 


Instructor in Social Studies, Aliquippa Senior High School 


HE article, “Why Not Teach American History?” by Henry 

F. Pringle in the January 20, 1945 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post stirred memories of the fall of 1942 and the spring 
of 1943. At that time certain people were disturbed about the 
amount and quality of American history being taught in schools. 
One political party of our state embraced in its platform a plank 
calling for a law “requiring the teaching of American history in 
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all schools, colleges, and universities of the Commonwealth.” As 
one rereads the many articles which appeared in current publica- 
tions during that period, he is clearly aware of the then existing 
feeling on the part of many that there is a direct relation between 
the survival of our way of life on the one hand and the under- 
standing of history possessed by our people—particularly our 
young people—on the other. 

“What a pity,” I heard a well informed citizen say, “that we 
should become so perturbed over the more intensive teaching of 
national and local history at a time when we are engaged in a 
world war which requires of our people a broad world view in 
order that our efforts may be directed toward world peace. What 
a time to become provincial !” 

When one attempts to appraise the feeling of ‘the people as 
expressed over the radio and in newspapers, he is aware that there 
is a greater need than mankind has ever before known for an 
understanding of history and what it can teach. Just what causes 
wars? Can peace machinery be set up and made to work? Wherein 
have previous attempts to create a world of peace been defective? 
Can nationalism and internationalism be made to live together in 
peace? 

Confusion over the way we should go and the means which 
should be embraced is found not only among the pupils in schools 
who lack factual knowledge but also among many authors who 
with their myriad writings stress this set of facts or that precedent 
to prove that “their way is the only way.” 

Just where does the classroom teacher fit into this picture? To 
whom should he turn for a hint as to “the way?” Just what facts 
should be presented in order that the pupil may understand the 
way and the why of it? Do we not need a common quality in our 
teaching? Quantity may and must exist in the various reservoirs 
from which we draw our examples for illustrating the experi- 
ences, and moods, and hopes of individual men. The common 
quality can be attained in the way each will focus his endeavors. 
Citizenship in a world at peace can be made meaningful and 
practical if teachers will present history’s facts, be they local, state, 
or national, as segments of a great arc whose composition is noth- 
ing more than similar facts concerning mankind everywhere. 

We learn inductively. We understand only what we know and 
we know that with which we are associated. The boys and girls 
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who sat in our classes yesterday are today out in every corner of 
the earth. Many of them know little of Susquehanna, or Schuyl- 
kill, or Monongahela, as rivers of our state which decided where 
early settlers should plan, and build, and die. But many wiil re- 
turn from a school where Mosell, or Markham, or Salween, have 
been taught in such a way as to have significance for the smallest 
hamlet in the United States. Soon their children will be in our 
schools, having heard of rivers, and mountains, and men, and 
philosophers from far away places, but who cannot place the largest 
bridge in their county or name the forces which brought settlers 
to their community or who realize that they themselves represent 
a bias, or attitude, or belief which had its roots in some local 
cultural pattern or economic setting. 

Have our social studies ever had a better opportunity to fulfill 
their high aims? With men everywhere conditioned by war to seek 
in every corner for the piece yet needed to set together the puzzle 
pattern of life, dare teachers falter in working harder than ever 
before in making history fulfill its role? The casualty list in any 
daily newspaper ties every Pennsylvania town, every spot in the 
United States, with some world front. World history is local his- 
tory and the story of each locality projected becomes the history 
of the world. 

We have an ideal opportunity to combine every aspect of his- 
tory from local to international in such a manner as to give it 
focus and meaning. Points which can be fixed only as the meeting 
place of parallels of latitude and longitude; oceans, rivers, moun- 
tains, and lakes; and land areas scattered round the earth become 
our very back yard. Reading to a class from a letter sent from an 
area located at approximately 39 degrees and 44 minutes north 
latitude will fix the Mason-Dixon Line in a way which a mere 
study of William Penn’s charter from Charles II or a study of 
the boundary settlement between Pennsylvania and Maryland 
will never do. It is Rome and not Ardennes, for example, which 
has the same latitude as the northern boundary of Pennsylvania. 
Local settings projected onto a screen of world dimensions, which 
living relatives have turned into a real world for those who have 
been left back home, furnishes the instructor with many op- 
portunities for teaching under motivated conditions. 

When the Japanese of the West Coast become the Acadians 
who were scattered by the orders of Halifax in 1755, the act of 
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a colonial governor appears less cruel and the scattering of present 
day Americans causes the pupil to ponder such abstractions as 
rights and justice. The St. Lawrence River project which would 
admit ocean going vessels to the Great Lakes area would give 
Pennsylvania her second seaport. Such events as the purchase of 
the Erie Triangle or Commodore Perry’s exploits on Lake Erie 
presented against this background give the isolated past meaning 
in the living present. 

Expeditions like those of Braddock, Bouquet, and Sullivan pre- 
sent early local problems in transportation which today find their 
counterpart in Burma, Luzon, or the Ryukyus. Topography in 
other lands, as it becomes meaningful through boys away from 
home, conditions the pupil to sense the meaning of canals, rail- 
roads, bridges, and roads as planned and constructed by pioneering 
Pennsylvanians. As the dangers from Indians, French, or British 
taught the colonists to temper their individualism through the 
creation of larger units of government, so the threat of a World 
War III gives significance to such problems in local co-operation 
as those presented in China, Greece, Yugoslavia, or France. The 
Philadelphia of 1787 becomes the Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton 
Woods, and San Francisco of today. 

One of the most difficult impressions to change is that there is 
only one right or only one wrong way to solve a social problem 
and to replace it with the understanding that solutions to any 
problems may be numerous, each possessing merit. Note for 
instance the constant plea of the frontier settlers for protection 
by a powerful government equipped to send troops and supplies 
and the refusal of: these same people to accept the authority of a 
central government in the collection of taxes necessary to furnish 
soldiers and arms for defense. This inconsistency can be il- 
lustrated by such situations as the Whiskey Rebellion, Stamp Act 
Congress, Declaration of Independence, or Fries’ Rebeilion. Today 
we cry out for world peace but do we want it enough to accept 
the compromises necessary to securing it? 

Benjamin Franklin, David Rittenhouse, and William Findley 
found their radicalism opposed by Benjamin Rush, John Dickin- 
son, and Robert Morris. Current papers reveal this alignment in 
the Titos and Mikhailoviches of Yugoslavia, Spain, France, 
China, and Poland. Whigs, Tories, Federalists and Anti-Federal- 
ists, Constitutionalists and Anti-Constitutionalists, are no longer 
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words to be memorized but synonyms for today’s liberals and 
conservatives. 

The pupil can be taught to sense the difficulty of learning the 
need for compromise. Early Pennsylvania farmers opposed the 
construction of railroads and state government supported the con- 
struction of canals when private owners would not do so. Here 
the pupil can see that the ideals for which each one of us prays— 
peace or better transportation—fail of fruition through man’s 
inability to apply generalizations to local conditions. 

And what an opportunity for presenting “oil” and the part it 
has played in putting an end to provincialism! Drake and Titus- 
ville are reached in the thunder of every aeroplane which cuts 
through the sky. Quislings and collaborators were present when 
Washington kept faith at Valley Forge while Howe held Phila- 
delphia. At a time when the call goes forth for more nurses and 
there is talk of drafting for this service one might do well in re- 
viewing the record which Pennsylvania made in hospital service 
during the Revolutionary and Civil Wars. If it is intolerance which 
one wishes to emphasize, a reading of how men acted under the 
banner of Native Americanism or Know-Nothingism could be 
reviewed. Philadelphia is a dozen Yaltas and Teherans rolled 
into one. 

One need not enumerate further. Every spot upon this earth 
where men have lived and achieved is but another name for that 
locality where each one of us breathes and achieves. To fail in 
trying to get this concept before our young people is to fail at 
that point where education counts for most. All history is but the 
story of the unfolding of the multiplicities of the world’s provin- 
cialisms into Wendell Willkie’s “One World.” 
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Philadelphia Lawyer an Autobiography. By George Wharton Pepper. 
(Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1944. Pp. 407. 
$3.75.) 


Mr. Pepper is a charming, cultured, and extremely religious gentleman. 
He has produced a very interesting book which is written in good spirit. 
Happily he avoids both adulation of self and vitriolic charges against others. 
The style is excellent and errors are few. So much for generalities. 

Inasmuch as this review is for historians, they should be given some 
idea of the significance of the book. Its importance to the historian con- 
sists in the portrayal of the conservative mind of the 1920's and after, of 
which Mr. Pepper was a part. The villain in the story is Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who is impaled with all the earnestness and vigor that a cultured 
gentleman like the author can exert without becoming.a common scold. The 
New Deal and That-Man-Who-Used-To-Be-In-The-White-House are dis- 
liked on many a page. 

Mr. Pepper evidently thinks that the 1930’s were a mess. No doubt he is 
right. But nowhere does he admit that he and other leaders of the 1920's 
were even a tiny bit responsible for causing the mess of the 1930’s and the 
tragedy of the 1940’s. Mr. Pepper was a Senator from 1922 to 1927. He 
describes rather fully the public leaders of that time. He paints most, if not 
all, of them as charming men (a few of Harding’s cabinet he admits were 
not so good) ; but it is becoming clear to us now that they lacked, among 
other things, vision. His account brings that fact out in all its nakedness. 

Space permits mention of only one example. On page 124 Mr. Pepper re- 
cords that he objected to bringing “united force to bear upon future dis- 
turbers of world peace;” therefore he organized The League for the Pres- 
ervation of American Independence in order to defeat Wilson’s Covenant. 
On page 129, in discussing with satisfaction how the treaty was defeated, 
he says: “When the final vote was announced I had a sense of relief com- 
parable to that which followed the Armistice. I cherished the vain hope that 
the next European War would not involve the United States.” The futility 
oi Mr. Pepper’s generation—in hoping we could evade a future war by 
staying out of the League—is proved in a personal way on page 277 where 
he lists the names of his five grandsons who are serving in World War II. 
No one knows whether the League could have prevented war or not (Mr. 
Pepper’s victory did not give us a chance to find out); but we do know 
now that isolation did not give us peace. 
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History is beginning to judge those men of the 1920’s who had so much 
charm and so little vision. “Where there is no vision, the people perish,” 
only nowadays it is the young people of a later generation, like the Pepper 
grandsons, who do the perishing. Whether we shall do any better this time 
remains to be seen. In any event all historians are urged to read this im- 
portant book which documents the futility of the leaders of the 1920's. 
Susquehanna University. Wu.utiam A. Russ, Jr. 


Thomas Cresap: Maryland Frontiersman. By Kenneth P. Bailey. (Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House, 1944. Pp. 322. $4.00.) 


When Thomas Cresap was marched a captive through the streets of 
Philadelphia after a career of bloodshed in support of Maryland’s claim to 
a slice of southern Pennsylvania, he was heard by the crowd to remark, 
“_ it, this is one of the prettiest towns in Maryland.” 

The career of this frontiersman, impudent (““D————d Rascal,” the Penn- 
sylvanians liked to call him) but admirable for his indomitable spirit, is 
presented in this book with something of the tempestuous movement of the 
life itself. It cannot have been an easy book to write, for Cresap was not one 
of those statesmen or men of vision about whose careers the events of his- 
tory tend to shape themselves in a convenient pattern. Cresap went his own 
way and let events look after themselves. His life must, in consequence, 
seem more scrappy than that of a man who moulded circumstances or who 
deliberately fitted his career to the pattern of events around him. 

But if Cresap was not a great leader, he nevertheless possessed qualities 
that make his character and career a fruitful study to all persons interested 
in the evolution of this country. He is a symbol of great forces which went 
into the making of the United States, especially the urge to westward ex- 
pansion and opposition to everything tending to restrain such expansion. 
He exhibited “that enthusiasm and confidence,” as Mr. Bailey expresses it, 
“that was pushing the frontier westward.” 

Thomas Cresap came to this continent from England in 1715 and almost 
immediately moved to the frontier. After violent and not very edifying ad- 
ventures in that part of Pennsylvania which he claimed to be rightfully 
Maryland’s, he set up a trading post near what is now Hagerstown. His 
later home, Old Town, situated on the extreme western boundary of Mary- 
land some fifteen miles from the present New Cumberland, early became 
famous among Indians, traders, soldiers, and missionaries. From this place 
Cresap’s influence was exerted in pushing “Maryland and Virginia across 
the Alleghenies into the Ohio Valley.” After the Seven Years War, when 
the forces of the Revolution were shaping, Cresap helped to organize the 
“Sons of Liberty” in Maryland. In 1775, at the age of ninety-two, he pre- 
pared, in the absence of his son, to command troops for the revolutionary 
cause. 

With the picturesque figure of this “Rattlesnake Colonel” in the fore- 
ground, it was inevitable that the author should write from the “human 
interest angle,” and give us many odd shots of a man who, without losing 
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his historicity in these pages, at times reminds us of Paul Bunyan. But the 
author is mindful of perspective, and much of the value of the book lies in 
its study of the historical background. There are, for instance, sketches of 
the Ohio Company, of the Vandalia colony, of Old Town as a center of 
Indian negotiations as well as of frontier defense, and of the many men of 
interest from George Croghan to George Washington who had dealings 
with “Maryland’s most notable frontiersman.” 

Lebanon Valley College. Paut A. W. WALLACE 


The History of St. James’ Church (Protestant Episcopal), 1744-10944. By 
H. M. J. Klein and William F. Diller. (Published by the Vestry of St. 
James’ Church in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1944. Pp. viii, 347. $2.50.) 


In America a church whose life has run through two centuries, even if 
that church be situated in a commonwealth as old as Pennsylvania, is an 
old church, and for that reason deserves to have its history told. St. James’ 
Church is fortunate: it is two hundred years old, and its history is now re- 
corded in a volume of which every member and every friend of St. James’ 
may well be proud. This volume was prepared principally by a trained his- 
torian, a man who knows how to make good use of abundant sources, and 
who also knows how to make good use of the English language. It is, 
therefore, a delightful bicentennial memorial. 

Opinions differ as to how the history of a church should be written. The 
authors of this volume, however, have adopted a plan that will be generally 
commended. They have written the history of St. James’ in a broad set- 
ting. They have made clear the fact that St. James’ is a product of the 
transference of Anglicanism from its homeland to the New World, and 
they have also made clear the fact that its separation from the Anglican 
communion was the consequence of the separation of the Thirteen Colonies 
from the British Empire. They have, indeed, taken much care that the 
reader of this volume shall seldom lose sight of the fact that St. James’ has 
been a part of an everlasting American society. 

Naturally, much that this volume contains will have local interest only. 
But St. James’ is a church whose membership has included noteworthy 
persons. Considering the fact that it is not situated in a large city, this 
church has a goodly heritage of distinguished persons. Several men who 
have served it either as wardens or as vestrymen have been prominent in 
the public life of Pennsylvania. One of its co-rectors, William Augustus 
Muhlenberg, was a descendant of the founder of the Lutheran Church in 
North America. Three of its rectors—Samuel Bowman, Levi S. Ives, and 
Cyrus Frederick Knight—became bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Two other persons associated with St. James’ also became bishops. 
Charles Inglis became the first bishop of Nova Scotia, and James Barrett 
Kerfoot became the first bishop of Pittsburgh. George Ross, sometime 
warden and vestryman of this church, was a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. The history of St. James’ Church, therefore, has a signifi- 
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cance that extends beyond the limits. of Lancaster. This church has touched 
the life of Pennsylvania and of the nation. 

One disappointing feature of this book is the bibliography. For several 
entries the bibliographical data are so scanty as to presume that the reader 
will have a full acquaintance with the titles listed. But most readers of this 
book will not have such acquaintance. For the few who will have it, a 
bibliography would be unnecessary. 

But the final word of the reviewer of a book as attractive as this one 
should be a word of praise. Not only is this book commendable for what it 
contains; it also is praiseworthy as an example of good printing under 
war-time restrictions. It is both durable and handsome. It will doubtless 
receive, as it deserves to receive, more than local attention. 

Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 

Consider the Years: The Story of the Jewish Commanity of Easton, 1752- 
1942. By Joshua Trachtenberg. (Easton, Pennsylvania: Published by 
the Centennial Committee of Temple Brith Sholom, 1944. Pp. xvii, 327. 
Illustrated. $5.00.) 


The author of this volume, who has made notable contributions in the 
field of Jewish folklore, has set the pattern whereby ultimately an authentic 
history of American Jewry may emerge. In this, he followed the model 
that had already been established in Europe: namely, historiography based 
upon an examination and an analysis of all the available records of local 
communities. For only with a series of similar studies and monographs, 
well-documented and objectively presented, could American Jewish history 
be treated adequately. 

In 1942 the congregation Brith Sholom (Covenant of Peace) of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of its chartering. 
To commemorate this event, its minister, Rabbi Trachtenberg, wrote a his- 
tory of the Easton Jewish community, based upon sources accessible to 
him, and with the view in mind of throwing some light upon the develop- 
ment of American Jewry. Beginning with the reference to the family of 
Myer Hart [ancestor of Benjamin Nathan Cardozo], one of the eleven 
families who in 1752 sought to transform a plan into a place of habitation 
at the Forks of the Delaware, the author carefully delineated the develop- 
ment of the Jewish community there to that of 450 families with a total 
population of 1600 in 1942. 

The story is divided into three parts, “Beginnings,” from the pre-Revo- 
lutionary period down to the first quarter of the 19th century; “Dutchtown,” 
the period of German-Jewish migration and of religious Reform; “New 
Times,” the period of Russian-Jewish migration down to 1942. The ap- 
pendices that follow deal with the economic status of the Jews of Easton 
up to 1890 and the record of Jews in military service, and reproduce pri- 
marily the various synagogal constitutions of the middle-period, as well as 
lists of rabbis, officers and members of the several communal institutions. 
The book concludes with a note about the sources and the notes to the 
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text. It is interesting to observe that the first two sections are more fully 
developed because of the sources that were available to the author and the 
careful use he made of them. The third section, however, dealing with the 
most recent period and relating particularly to the Congregation Children 
of Abraham and to other communal institutions, seems to be incomplete. 
This, no doubt, was due to the lack of sources or inaccessibility to them on 
one hand; and on the other, the fact that the events described are so close 
that the passage of time would be necessary to give the writer historical 
perspective. To refer to externals of progress can never measure up to the 
use of sources preserved by one’s forebears in writing history. 

It should be noted that on January 24, 1777, John Adams, when he 
stayed over at Easton, wrote to his wife, “Here are some Dutch Jews.” 
Trachtenberg reproduces the Hebrew signature of Moses Nathan to the 
oath of allegiance to the new sovereign state, November 20, 1777. The data 
on the early inhabitants, such as Myer Hart, Michael Hart, Isaac N. Car- 
dozo, and others are ably presented. Other rabbis, if they have the inclina- 
tion and the training might do well to emulate Rabbi Trachtenberg in be- 
coming the local or regional Jewish historians of their respective com- 
munities and by employing his methodology. And they might also, wherever 
possible, stress the importance of keeping and preserving those records 
upon which every sincere and devoted historian must in the long run de- 
pend in writing solid and dependable history. 

American Jewish Historical Society IstporeE S. MYER 
New York City. 


Origins of Inter-American Interest, 1700-1812. By Harry Bernstein. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945. Pp. 125. $2.00.) 


In this brief monograph Mr. Bernstein has sifted the source material of 
inter-American relations for the period 1700 to 1812, limiting himself to 
the New York, New England, Pennsylvania areas as providing “enough 
material to locate the first inter-American interest, and to show iis con- 
tinuity” (p. vi). On the other hand it has been necessary to consider all 
Latin America, and as one unit, since that was the custom during the 
period being surveyed. 

Trade was the cause of early North American interest in Latin America 
and the shifting pattern of international relationships did much to foster 
it. The Spanish colonists’ rebellious attitude toward the mother country’s 
trade restrictions, England’s open contempt for the same regulations, the 
Spanish alliance with the North American colonies in their revolution 
against England, and Spain’s changing position in the Napoleonic Wars 
all fostered the growth of a surprisingly extensive trade that was almost 
without exception quite illegal. 

Accompanying the increase of trade was a growing interest in Spanish 
American life. Mr. Bernstein cites as good examples the wide-spread de- 
velopment of library collections dealing with the other Americas and the 
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exchange of scientific information and publications, with the American 
Philosophical Society playing a particularly active part. 

Political contacts also became increasingly numerous. Disputes arising 
from trade, particularly where privateering was involved, called for juris- 
diction and consequently diplomatic correspondence. “Current opinion in 
England and America associated religion with expansion .. .” (p. 67) and 
besides those who were interested in Miranda and his schemes there were 
many New England Puritans who were keenly interested in promoting 
political and ecclesiastical revolutions in Latin America, 

This book, although not very readable, will be of value for those in- 
terested in Latin America, of course, but also for those whose field is 
colonial and revolutionary United States history, since the bibliography is 
extensive and well organized and the scholarship is painstaking. 

University of Pennsylvania. Crement G. Morren 








